DEPARTMENT OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1951 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran, McKellar, Ellender, Ferguson, and 
Saltonstall. 

Also present : Senator Green. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
Bureau or Unirep Nations AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS; PAUL T. MEYER, DIRECTOR, EXECU- 
TIVE STAFF, BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS; WILLIAM 
0. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND CONFERENCES; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY 
UNDER SECRETARY; AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


AMOUNTS REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. The committee will come to order. 

Next for consideration we have the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs. 

You are requesting an appropriation of $1,347,965, which is an in- 
crease of $22,300 over the current year’s appropriation. 

As I understand it, this office is in Washington and handles matters 
pertaining to the United Nations. In addition to that, you are re- 
questing $1,140,500 for the mission to the United Nations, which is 
our statt in New York City. 


DUPLICATION: BUREAU OF UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS AND MISSION TO 
UNITED NATIONS 


I am wondering if there is not duplication in these two staffs, and 
whether it could not be pared down without doing any harm. 

1 will ask you to go into it in quite a little detail, if you please. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I shall be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator McCarran. I want the matter brought out so that what 
you are testifying first is that which pertains to the Office of the 

Secretary of State proper and not to the mission itself. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

As you correctly state, sir, the amount that we are requesting is for 
the State Department authorization, that is, the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs 


PERSONNEL AND ACTIVATION OF THE BUREAU 


Senator McCarran. How many personnel have you in that Bureau ‘ 
When did you set up that Bureau? This is the first time I have heard 
it called a bureau. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; it was set up in 1949. 

Senator McCarran. As a bureau! 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir, It is carrying out the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations, sir. 

Mr. Humensine. Senator, it has been there since 1945, however. It 
was called the Office of United Nations Affairs before that. 

Senator McCarran. That is correct. Now it comes in under the dig- 
nity of a bureau. Goahead. I just wanted to know when you started. 


LOCATION OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Hickrrson. We have at the moment, sir, 240 persons in that 
Bureau. 

Senator McCarran. Is that here in Washington? 

Mr. Hickerson. Here in Washington. 

The Bureau does more than handle United Nations affairs. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Chairman McKeriar. What else do they do? 

Mr. Hicxerson. It handles our relations, Senator, with all inter 
national organizations. 

Chairman McKeuar, I thought that is what the Department of 
State did. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Of which the biggest is United Nations. 

It also handles the matter of our participation in all international 
conferences. We participate in approximately 200 international con- 
ferences a year. Some of them may be meetings like the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. 

If the Russians change their minds and accept, we make the arrange- 
ments for that. 

An appreciable number of our people work on making the arrange- 
ments for that, making all of the detailed arrangements for staffing 
and handling the complement, sir. 

In all of these specialized agencies that we talk about in the contri- 
butions appropriation, sir, it is our task in the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs to work out the policy which the United States Gov- 
ernment follows. 

We maintain contact with all of the people in the Department of 
State and the White House, up to and including the President. That 
includes all the other governmental agencies interested in the par 
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ticular thing. We pool all of their thoughts together and draft in- 
structions to all of our representatives. 


NECESSITY FOR OTHER DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Senator McCarran. You pool all of whose thoughts together / 

Mr. Hickerson. Anyone working for the Government who has any 
connection with any responsibility in any of these matters. 

Senator McCarran. That is really something. 

Chairman McKetiar. Why do you not take over the country if you 
do all that? You do not do that. 

Mr. Hickerson. We try to carry out our responsibilities, sir. 

Senator Green. Why not do away with all the other departments 
of Government and save money ¢ 

Chairman McKetuiar, There is no use to have any other depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is the modest term of reference they give me. 
I am supposed to do that, and I try, sir, as hard as I can. 

Senator Green. I do not see how anybody such as this can give 
appreci: able aid to such a goal. 

Chairman McKetiar. You are requesting $1,547,965. Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, si 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Senator McCarran, For the Office of the Assistant Secretary in 
1950 you had $321,000, and in 1951, $328,000, and in 1952 you are 
asking for the same, $328,780. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How much personnel is there in the Office of 
the Secretary / 

This is the Office of the Secretary of the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. That is my own office, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are the Secretary of State in charge of 
the Bureau of United Nations Affairs: is that correct 4 

Mr. Hickerson. Assistant Secretary of State in charge of that. 


SALARY DISCUSSION 


Senator McCarran. How many personnel do you have in that 
Oifice ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. Sixty-one persons, sir. 

Senator McKe.uar. Do you have a salary list ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. I can put that in the record, sir, if it is not other- 
wise available. 

Chairman McKetnar. I have here the House hearings and the 
amount of the salaries. Your own salary is $15,000 and the salary 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary, $12,200; the three special assistants 
to the Assistant Secretary, $32,250; staff assistant, $8,800; policy 
reports officer, $7,600; assistant policy reports officer, $6,400; secre- 
tary to the Assistant Secretary, $4,600. 

I do not know what these here are, but one of them is $20,500 and 
another one is $14,900. 
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Senator McCarran. I want to know about the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Do you have an assistant to you? 

Mr. Hickerson. I have a Deputy, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Your salary is $15,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Senator McCarran. Your Deputy Assistant Secretary has a salary 
of $12,200; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What is his name? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Sandifer. 

Senator McCarran. What background did he have to justify his 
getting that position ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. He came to the Department of State, sir, I believe 
about 1933. He has had nearly 20 years in the Department of State. 
He is a member of the bar. He specialized in international law. 

He has had a wide background of experience, sir. He has been 
in the Office of United Nations Affairs since its formation. It was a 
straight merit promotion. 


FAMILIARITY WITH PERSONNEL IN INMMEDIATE OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. In addition to that staff officer, you have a 
special assistant to an assistant secretary. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I have five of those, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It says three here. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Three is correct. 

Senator McCarran. That is $32,350. 

Senator Green. Is it three, or five ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Three. 

Senator Green. Why do you say five, then ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Because of the fact that I read the wrong line, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean to tell me you made a mistake 
in whether or not it is five or three ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I read the wrong line of the memorandum. 

Senator McCarran. Do you depend on these lines as to how many 
are close to you in your office ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir. I can tell you exactly what they do. 

Chairman McKettar. What are their names? 

Mr. Hicxerson. William L. Sanders, Mr. Herbert Fierst, and Mr. 
Blaisdell. 

Senator McCarran. Then you do not have five, but you have three ? 

Mr. Hickerson. I have three. 


FUNCTION AND BACKGROUND OF STAFF ASSISTANT 


Senator McCarran. Now, let us take the staff assistant at $8,800. 
What does he do? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is Mr. Bloomfield, who helps me keep track 
of every paper and every telephone call reaching the Bureau. He 
rides herd to make sure action is taken promptly. 
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If one of your assistants should telephone down for some informa- 
tion, Mr. Bloomfield sees to it that that information is furnished Just 
as quickly as possible. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is his background? 

Mr. Hickerson. He served in the Navy during the war. 

Chairman McKetxiar. Was that in the last war / 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. He came into the State Department 
right after he got out of the Navy. I believe that was in 1946. He 
has been in the service ever since. He is a young man, about 30 
years old. 

Senator Green. What did he do before he went into the Navy 4 

Mr. Hicxerson. I am afraid I cannot tell you that, sir. 

Senator Green. He probably did not learn much in the Navy to 
qualify him for that poe 

Mr. Hickerson. He is a graduate of Harvard University, 1941, 
and after a year’s Government experience, he went into the service. 
He served as an intelligence officer in India and China. 

Senator Green. Then he had no experience except for what he 
got in the Navy. 

Mr. Hicxrerson. He went back to the School of Public Administra- 
tion and specialized in public administration. 

Chairman McKetiar. Was he one of the boys that was sent abroad 
to learn how to do foreign work, diplomatic work, at a salary of 
$8,000 a year ! 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. He came into the State Department in 
1946, and in the 5 years he has had a couple of promotions in that 
time, separate promotions. 

Chairman McKetxiar. What did he come in at ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. CAF-9. ‘That is $4,600. 

Senator McCarran. All right, now, we will go to the policy reports 


ofticer. That seems to have been abolished. Is that correct ? 
POLICY REPORTS OFFICER 


Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. There is a blank here on that in the House 
report. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mrs. Virginia Hartley is occupying that position, 
sir. 

Senator McCarran. What does the assistant policy reports officer 
do? 

Mr. Hickerson. The vast amount of information coming out of 
Lake Success, about everything that is going on, they filter that 
through jointly. 

Senator McCarran. Do they know everything that is going on in 
Lake Success ? : : 

Mr. Hickerson. They are supposed to, sir. 

Chairman McKetrar. Do they stay at Lake Success, or here? 

Mr. Hickerson. Occasionally they go up there, but their job is 
here, sir. They make sure that the information is digested and dis- 
seminated throughout the State Department and the Government. 

Senator Green. How do they disseminate it ? 


80513—51—pt. 1—_—_67 
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Mr. Hicxkerson. By confidential mimeographed reports, sir. We 
have daily reports on that. 

Senator Green. What circulation does that have? 

Mr. Hickerson. It goes to the Secretary, Under Secretary, and the 
Assistant Secretaries and their top officials. That is the one summary. 

Then there is another summary that has a somewhat wider dis- 
tribution. 

Senator Green. Do you see every news release that is sent abroad ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Some of the UN information goes in that, sir; 
that iscorrect. They give unclassified information to our information 
people preparing this wireless summary that you see. 


DUPLICATION OF THE WORK OF THE UNITED STATES MISSION TO UN 


Senator Green. Why is not that done directly by this American 
staff in connection with the United Nations in New York? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Because, sir, they handle our work in New York 
in connection with the United Nations. They present our case there. 
They negotiate with other delegations. 

Senator McCarran. Who does? 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator Austin. 


POLICY DETERMINATION 


Chairman McKetiar. You say “our case.” Can you tell us what 
you mean by “our case” ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes, sir. 

We presented a motion declaring the Chinese Communists aggres- 
sors. We had that studied out, Senator, by the end of December. We 
were ready as soon as they crossed the line to call them aggressors. 
We so informed Senator Austin. Senator Austin and his staff at 
Lake Success went to work with other delegations to persuade them 
that this was a wise and necessary course of action. 

It took nearly 5 months of patient effort lining up the votes, sir, to 
get that through. 

Now, their task is devoted almost entirely to handling our matters 
in the UN and with other delegations to the UN. In the instance I 
cited it was declaring the Chinese Communists an aggressor. They 
had to convince the British and the French and the various of our 
friends to go along with us. 

They spend their entire time on things like that. 

Our job here is to give them the information on which to base 
their representations, to write their instructions. 

My relationship with Senator Austin is somewhat as if he were 
an ambassador, to, say, the United Kingdom, and we worked on that 
basis. 


ECONOMIC EMBARGO RESOLUTION 


Another instance is that we wanted an economic embargo resolu- 
tion put through against the Chinese Communists. Here again we 
worked out the actual terms of that in Washington. We had the 
experienced experts here. 

Senator McCarran. When did you start that ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. We ourselves, Senator McCarran, imposed a com- 
plete embargo a few days after the aggression back in December. 
We just cut off all trade. 

Senator McCarran. Did you put a complete embargo on Com- 
munist China ¢ 

Mr. Hickxerson. The United States Government did. It declared 
a complete embargo on exports and imports to and from Communist 
China. 

The United States Government forbade American ships to enter 
Chinese ports. The United States Government froze all Chinese 
assets in this country. 

Now, that was our own action. The President could act in the 
United States. To get the United Nations to act involved persuad- 
ing other governments to support such action in the United Nations. 

Senator McCarran. We were not supported, were we / 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; we were not at first. We started even 
before they were declared aggressors, Senator McCarran, to find out 
whether we could persuade everybody to go as far as we did. We 
found out we could not, sir, and we finally worked out a proposal 
for a limited embargo covering all arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, petroleum, atomic materials, and items useful in manufactur- 
ing implements of war. 

On that we got agreement. 

Senator McCarran. You knew other nations were breaking through 
your embargo; did you not? 

Mr. Hickerson. We did, sir; and we took steps, confidentially, sir, 
in making recomme colniies ¢ to urge them not to do that. 


ATTEMPTS TO OUST CHINESE NATIONALIST DELEGATION 


Senator McCarran. If there be a policy in the United Nations, on 
the part of the American delegation, to oust the Nationalists as they 
are now seeking in the United Nations, that would be a part of your 
policy also, would it ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is it true? 

Mr. Hickxerson. From the very beginning, sir—— 

Senator McCarran. Or just answer the question. Is it true or not? 

Mr. Hickerson. Is it true, what, sir? 

Senator McCarran. That we are trying now, through our State 
Department, to oust the Nationalist delegation ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is not true. It is the exact opposite of the 
truth, Senator. 

From the very outset we have consistently and vigorously opposed 
any efforts to do that, and we have been successful in that. That issue 
has been voted on 77 times in various of the UN bodies. 


NECESSITY FOR THREE SPECIAL ASSISTANTS TO ASSIST 
THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Senator McCarran. It requires three special assistants to assist the 
Assistant Secretary: is that right ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Can you explain to us why that is? Why 
could not two do the work ? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Because of the fact, sir, that we have in effect a 
seven-ring circus in all of these international organizations. 

Senator McCarran. A seven-ring circus # 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. And we have to have a certain number 
of experience, able men to help ride herd on these things and to elimi- 
nate duplications. 

I will tell you, sir, what they do. 

Senator McCarran. One good buckaroo could do it; could he not? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. It is too big. 

Senator McCarran. I have seen some that could do it, and do it 
very well. 

Mr. Hickerson. I would like to have their names, sir. 

Senator McCarran. We can get them, and they would not wear sil- 
ver spurs, either. 

Mr. Hickerson. I would not mind the spurs. 

Senator McCarran. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. William Sanders is one of the senior officers. 
Mr. Sanders watches, as his special province, our relations in the 
United Nations with the Latin American countries, the relations be- 
tween the United Nations and the inter-American system, and other 
regional organizations, 

Things going on in the North Atlantie Pact organization which 
have a bearing on things that are happening in the United Nations, 
and the same thing in inter-American system and the specialized 
agencies. 

Mr. Sanders keeps up with those things and advises me and the 
Secretary. 

DUPLICATION WITH THE REGIONAL BUREAUS 


Senator McCarran. Do you not have a Latin-American desk in 
the State Department ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir; but not for United Nations affairs. 

Senator McCarran. In the State Department is there not a desk for 
the Far East and the Near East, and so forth? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. But do you have another desk for this purpose ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; it is the over-all relationship of these 
regional arrangements, the North Atlantic Treaty organizations and 
the inter-American system that Mr. Sanders watches. 

Also, we work 6 or 614 days a week, and every now and then some- 
body gets sick, or has to have a little leave. Mr. Sanders steps in 
when either Mr. Sandifer or I have to be away, to help supervise the 
work of the entire Bureau. 

Now, the second one of these special assistants is Mr. Fierst, Mr. 
Herbert Fierst, who maintains our liaison with the intelligence and 
public affairs areas of the Department. Everything that has any 
bearing on our work which reaches us through intelligence sources 
he brings to my attention. 

Senator McCarran. What is his background? 

Mr. Hickerson. His background, sir, is this: He came to the State 
Department, I believe, right after he got out of the service. He was 
born in New York City in 1914; graduated from Harvard in 1935; 
took his law degree at Yale; isa member of the bar of New York. He 
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practiced law for 2 years, went into the Board of Economic Warfare 
in 1942, the United States Army in 1942 to 1946. He was a captain 
in the overseas service. 
After he got out of the military service he came to the State Depart- 
ment in 1946, 
QUESTION OF LOYALTY CHECK 


Senator McCarran. Has he been screened for loyalty ? 

Mr. Hickerson. He has, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where is that record ? 

Mr. Humetstne. He went through the regular loyalty program, 
Senator. 

Senator McCarran. The question is: Where is the record ? 

Mr. Hume tstne. The record is in the Security Section of the Se- 
curity Division, in the files there. He has had an FBI investiga- 
tion. 

Senator McCarran. Does that apply also to these other two assist- 
ants to the Assistant Secretary ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; we have checked every one in the United 
Nations Office, and we checked them very carefully all the way 
through. 

Senator McCarran. In every respect ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Not only for loyalty, but for other matters as 
well? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. 

You will recall that Mr. Hiss was the head of that office, and after 
he left the Department and subsequent events had taken place, we 
were very careful. 

Mr. Peurifoy started it and we have had a check since that, a very 
careful check of every person in there. 


QUESTION OF OFFICIAL ASSOCIATION WITH ALGER HISS 


Senator McCarran. How many people in services we have been 
discussing here were in the service of the State Department in this 
capacity along with Mr. Hiss? 

Mr. Humetsrne. I can furnish that for the record. I have a com- 
plete story on that, but it is not many. There are none that he hired, 
as far as we have been able to find out, but there are quite a few that 
were there when he was there. 

Senator Frreuvson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


PERSONS IN THE SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT RECOMMENDED BY 
ALGER HISS 


Senator Fercuson. Mr. Humelsine, does the rule prohibit the giv- 
ing to congressional committees of any information on this loyalty 
to cover the proposition as to how many people are in the Department 
that have been recommended for their positions by Mr. Hiss? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You say that is not prohibited; is that right? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 
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Senator Frerevson. Would you find that out for the committee, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. I do not believe, sir, that there are any. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what I want to find out. 

Would you give us, then, the number of persons and the names of 
those persons ‘that he did recommend, that may now be in the De- 
partment? That is not covered, as I understand it, by the secrecy 
rule. 

Mr. Humenstne. No, sir; it is not. 

I will furnish that for the record. I can have it for you tomorrow. 
I have it in my office. 

(The information requested, subsequently furnished, is as fol- 
lows: ) 

A survey has been made and no evidence was found indicating that there is 
any employee in the Department or the Foreign Service who was recommended 
for employment by Alger Hiss. 

Mr. Hickxerson. Mr. Chairman, may I make a brief comment at 
that point? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hickrerson. When I took my job on the 9th of August 1949, 
because of the fact that Mr. Hiss had been associated for a time with 
the Office of United Nations Affairs, before I took my oath of office 
I went to Mr. Peurifoy and told him that I wanted to be assured that 
everybody in the organization had been completely investigated for 
loyalty. 

Mr. Peurifoy assured me that that was the case, and I took my oath 
of office only after having that explicit assurance. 

Senator McCarran. That was in 1949; is that correct? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. I just want the names and the numbers, and 
then the committee can pass upon the other questions as to whether or 
not there is any indication of disloyalty or anything else. It is not 
that we are casting any reflection upon your work in the Department, 
or Mr. Peurifoy’s work in the Department. 


REVIEW OF LOYALTY CASES 


Might I ask along this line now, since the new rule has gone into 
effect under the Loyalty Board, is it the intention of the State Depart- 
ment to review all the cases that had been up and undecided under the 
old rule? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. It is the intention to cover it? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. It is not only the intention, but it is 
already started. Not only are we going to investigate those that they 
have asked us to, that have been remanded to us, but they made a 
suggestion that certain of them we could make our own decision on it, 
whether we would or would not reinvestigate. My decision was to 
reinvestigate all of them. 

Senator Frrcuson. All persons? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. If they have already been investigated you will 
reinvestigate them under the new rule; is that the idea? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. We will go through the procedure again 
to make sure that there is no doubt about them. 
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OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Senator McCarran. We have covered this item of the Office of 
Assistant Secretary, and we now go to the Office of Executive Director. 

Under this classification here on page 167 of the justifications, you 
show here the Office of Dependent Area Affairs. What does that 
mean? What is the “dependent area?” 


OFFICE OF DEPENDENT AREA AFFAIRS 


Mr. Hickerson. That is an office of my bureau, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Before we go into that, Senator Ferguson, let 
me say I brought up a matter in your absence here that I think you 
would be interested in, and that is as to whether or not there is any 
activity on the part of this office or any office of the State Depart- 
ment, known to this witness, which was attempting to oust the Na- 
ionalist Chinese delegation in the United Nations. 

Senator Frerauson. What was the answer? 

Senator McCarran. The answer was “no.” 

Mr. Hickerson. The answer was an unequivocal “no”; that we have 
worked vigorously In exactly the opposite direction, with complete 
success, 

I should have added, Mr. Chairman, that the 77 votes that I referred 
to were all won by us except 1, and that was on a technical organiza- 
tion, the Universal Postal Union. 

In 1950, for that meeting only, they seated the Chinese Communist 
representatives, and in 1951, on the 19th of May, I am happy to tell 
vou that that vote was reversed under the strong leadership of the 
United States. 

Today the Nationalist representative of China represents China in 
all of the international organizations of which China is a member. 

Senator Frreuson. Could I just ask another question here, Mr. 
Chairman 4 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sit 


THE CASE OF EDITH CAMERON WALL 


Senator Frrevson. Who has charge of the labor section of the 
United Nations, or the section that would cover the labor attachés in 
our embassies / 

I have a clipping that I wanted to take up with someone about at- 
tempting to call a strike here to join the longshoremen of another 
country. You may be familiar with the case. 

Mr. Humetsinr. I am familiar with the case, Senator. Is that 
Edith Cameron Wall? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

Mr. Humetstne. I could go into it completely, if you care — now. 

Senator Frercuson. We can take that up a little later. I do not 
want to interfere here, but 1 just wanted to get the right person. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. Now, can you tell us what the Office of De- 
pendent Area Affairs is? 
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Mr. Hickerson. It is an office in the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs that handles the task of working out our substantive policy 
recommendations with regard to United States policies and programs 
pertaining to, first, non- -self- -governing territories and the interna- 
tional trusteeship system of the United Nations, and, secondly, two 
regional commissions: the Caribbean Commission and the South Pa- 
cific Commission. 

The first one of those responsibilities—that is, working out our poli- 
cies in the United Nations with respect to non-self-governing terri- 
tories and the trusteeship system—takes up the overwhelming ma- 
jority of their time. 


FOREIGN POLICY EFFECT OF OBLIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER 
UN CHARTER 


Senator Ferauson. Along that line, on policy, you have an item on 
page 168: 

To insure the foreign policy of the United States is consistent with the obliga- 
tion of the United States under the Charter of the United Nations. 

Could you give us specifically what those obligations are under that 
Charter, as you give them ¢ 

Mr. Hickxerson. Yes, sir; the first and foremost obligation is not 
to use force or the threat of force except in the common good, which 
means in pursuance of United Nations obligations. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there any case where you think that there 
was an occasion to use force? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. You just asked me to state the obliga- 
tions, and I am just running through the list. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes. Iam asking you as you go along whether 
you have had any work under that. You have not had any under 
that section; have you? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, I am happy to say, 

The second is to settle all of our nna ie peaceful means. We 
have had no difficulties with that as yet. 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


The third is to order our national affairs in such a way that we will 
be an asset in the international community, that we will follow poli- 
cies that tend to raise standards of living—our own and those of the 
rest of the world generally. 

Fourth, as regards dependent areas under our control—and we 
have some—our objective is to prepare them for self-government. 

Senator Fercuson. How large a staff have you on “this policy ? 

Mr. Hickerson. There is no particular person. This is a general 
statement of our over-all objectives, sir. We have no person especially 
designated on this task No. 3. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not purport by that statement, do you, 
to mean that the United Nations has control of our foreign policy? 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. It is to line up with our treaty obligations un- 
der that rather than to say that they have control of our foreign pol- 
icy; is that correct ? 

‘Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET 


Senator Ferauson. Over on page 169, do you have in mind there 
that you are going to have a supplemental budget ? 

You say: 

It is particularly difficult in this critical period to determine very far in 
advance just what activities the Bureau will need to carry out and just what 
additional staff will be required for the job. In the meantime the personnel 
of the Bureau is being taxed to the limit to keep pace with the growing volume 
and intensity of the work. It appears now that the workload will soon expand 
beyond the present capacity of the Bureau to absorb it. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Chairman, we have at the present time a sup- 
plemental estimate under consideration by the Bureau of the Budget 
in this Bureau. 

Senator Fercuson. In other words, before you get through testify- 
ing here you have in mind a supplemental; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickerson. We do not know whether they will approve it or 
not, sir. 

Senator McCarran. But you have it in mind. 

Chairman McKetiar. You are having it worked out. 

Mr. Wieer. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. How large a budget is it? What are you asking 
for? 

Mr. Wixzer. Sixteen additional positions in this Bureau. 

Senator McCarran. Is that in the Office of Dependent Area Affairs ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; the whole Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs. 

Senator Fercuson. You are asking for 244 and you have already 
planned for 16 more. 

Mr. Hickxrrson. We have asked for 16 more, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. That is for the 1952 supplemental; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Here in 1950 you had $116,760, with 21 persons, 
as I read your breakdown here on page 167, and again with 21 per- 
sons in 1951 you have $116,760. You are asking for the same amount 
this year. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I gathered that you did not have this staff at 
all. I must have misunderstood you. 

Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir. Senator Ferguson went over to something 
not relating to that. 

Chairman McKetiar. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
here. 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 


QUESTION OF DUPLICATION WITH NEW YORK OFFICE 


Chairman McKetiar. I notice vou asked for $1,347.965 for your 
oftice here, and I notice that the United Nations in New York is asking 
for approximately the same amount. Is not that just a duplication of 
what they have in New York? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; it is not. Our task here is to work out 
the instructions of Senator Austin and his staff in New York. Senator 
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Austin and his staff in New York then endeavor to have adopted 
in the United Nations the programs which we think ought to be 
adopted. 

Our task is to work out those programs and get out the instructions. 


FINAL DECISION ON UNITED STATES POLICY 


Senator McCarran. Let me see if I caught the whole tenor of this 
particular thing correctly. 

It is in your Office, and by you, that the policy of this country is 
worked out that is submitted to the United Nations through Mr. Aus 
tin and his staff; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Then you are the head of the policy-making 
group in the Department. of State; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, sir. 

As someone called it, I am the operating vice president for the 
United Nations. I operate in the Secretary’s name. That does not 
mean that I decide these things. 

Senator McCarran. You oper ate in whose name? 

Mr. Hickxerson. The Secretary’s name; as regards United Nations 
affairs. 

Many of these things the President approves personally, but it is 
my responsibility to see that it is done. If it is something I can 
decide, I decide it. 

Senator McCarran. Is that without the President’s approval ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. About what percentage of the decisions do you 
submit to the President? 

Mr. Hickerson. I would have to guess at that. I would say less 
than 10 percent. 

Senator McCarran. Then you decide about 90 percent of them 
yourself; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

If something gos wrong, if I make an unwise decision, I am re- 
sponsible for that. If I make enough unwise decisions 

Senator Ferauson. You mean we are responsible for that, the 
people. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. But I have to take the responsibility for it. 

Senator McCarran. We have to bear the brunt of it. 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. So now we know where the policy is estab- 
lished. 

Mr. Hickerson. And if something goes wrong I am the guy who 
is to blame, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. In other words, if we want to know anything 
about United Nations policy we come to you? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 





DISCUSSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL BILL 


Chairman McKet.ar. I notice in some of these items you are asking 
for the same amount each year for 3 years. How does that happen / 

And now you say you have a supplemental bill. Have you had a 
supplemental bill every time? 
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Mr. Hecxerson. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. When did you last have a supplemental bill ? 

Mr. Wiser. This is the only supplemental bill, Mr. Chairman, for 
1952. It is presently before the Bureau at this time. 

Senator Frrauson. I hope you have not got two supplemental bills 
for 1952. 

Mr. Wiper. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That supplemental request is pending now be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget; is that correct? 

Mr. Winer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Why did it not come up here for consideration 
of this committee ¢ 

Mr. Winer. This estimate was prepared, you see, a year ago, and 
it was before the development of these situations that called for the 
additional workload in this Bureau. Therefore, we could not an- 
ticipate them. 


WORKLOAD REDUCTION RESPONSIBIBITY 


Senator Fereuson. Whose job is it to try to cut down this work- 
load ¢ 

What I want to know is this: How do other nations operate and 
pay their share of this enormous burden of the United Nations ¢ 

{r. Hicxrrson. I will try to answer that. 

Senator Ferauson. Whose job is it to try to cut down? 

Mr. Hickerson. I regard it a part of my responsibility to try to cut 
down just as much as we can. 

That is the reason why, Senator McKellar, you come to the various 
subdivisions of my organization where we ask for no increase. 

As a taxpayer, I want to hold down the cost just as much as possible. 

In the United Nations, the United States is the leader. If it does 
anything it is because we show the leadership. We spend relatively 
more on our staffs, we have bigger staffs, because we do more of the 
work. 

Now, if the United States does not exercise the leadership, sir, noth- 
ing is done. I assure you that in Korea nothing would have been 
done if the United States had not taken the leadership. I assure you 
that China would not have been declared an aggressor unless the 
United States took the initiative and worked patiently with our friends 
to line them up behind something that we knew was right. 

We would have not gotten that resolution on the economic blockade. 


ECONOMIC BLOCKADE RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Fercuson. But you are not satisfied with that economic 
blockade. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I read the Secretary’s testimony, and he admits 
in the record that you have not accomplished that. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. We were not able to persuade 
people to go as far as we had gone. We took them as far as we could 
take them. 

Senator Frrauson. Have we gone the whole way on the economic 
blockade, or do we now sell them certain things? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Do you mean the United States itself ?. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, the United States. 

Mr. Hicxerson. The United States in December imposed a complete 
embargo. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is that an absolute blockade? 

Mr. Hicxerson. On anything from the United States, exports and 
(or) imports. 


TRANSFERRAL OF SHIPS TO FOREIGN REGISTRY 


Senator Frrcuson. The thing I told you the other day I wanted to 
ask you about is: How many ships have been transferred to foreign 
registry so they can carry material and aid to the Communist Chinese? 
From whom would I get that information / 

Mr. Hicxerson. So far as I know, I would say the answer to that 
is “No.” We prohibited our ships from going to Chinese ports. 

Senator Frrcuson. What about transferring them to Panamanian 
registry ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. There are a considerable number of American- 
owned ships under Panamanian registry, but I am sure none were 
transferred to allow them to go into this trade. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you make a check on that, since we put the 
prohibition in, of all material and trade of any kind, how many Ameri- 

can ships have been transferred to other registry, whether Panamanian 
or otherwise ? 

Will you also follow it up with information as to whether or not 
we have people in this country that are avoiding that blockade. 

Mr. Humetsine. I will get the shipping policy staff to get a com- 
plete story of that, Senator. 

(The information requested appears on p. 1500.) 


EFFORTS TO ECONOMIZE 


Chairman McKe iar. Getting back to the subject of economy, 
awhile ago you said you were responsible for any economies. What 
other person in the organization here or in New York has charge of 
that matter? Do you have somebody report to you about it? 

Mr. Hicxerson. As the head of the Bureau, it is my responsibility. 

Chairman McKetxiar. Do you have a report on it before you? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Meyer, my executive director, helps me in 
looking for chances to economize. 

Chairman McKetrar. Is he present ? 

Mr. Hickerson. He is right here, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Mr. Meyer, what item did you select and 
what report have you made to your chief to bring about reductions 
or economies in your department ? 

Mr. Meyer. Senator, we are continually watching the work of the 
personnel and adjusting them if necessary between one office and an- 
other as the workloads increase or decrease. That is particularly true 
of the clerical and secretarial areas where we consider ourselves under- 
staffed and have to deploy the girls and the young men so as to use 
them in the best manner possible. 

Chairman McKetxiar. I notice here in 1950 you had $208,240 for 
your “Economic and social affairs,” whatever they are. 
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In 1951 you had the same amount and you are asking for the same 
amount here. 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct. 

Chairman McKetiar. And you have 35 employees under that cate- 
gory. 

Can you explain why you show exactly the same amount of money 

each year? How much money do you have on hand for the present 
fise ‘al year ending June 304 

Mr. Meyer. In that office we have at present six secretarial vacan- 

cies, which we are trying to fill. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much money do you have on hand 
that office now ? 

Mr. Meyer. With six vacancies we are probably lapsing at the rate 
of $18,000 a year. 

Chairman McKetiar. How long have they been vacant? 


LOSS OF TRAINED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Meyer. We were filled up the 1st of March. Since March we 
have had a great number of people leave us, either going to the new 
defense agencies, or leaving Washington. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is that because they are getting promotions in 
other places ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir; they are getting more money. 

Senator Frercuson. Are they getting a jump in grade without ap- 

yroval ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meyer. I lost 14 girls in 6 weeks, from March 1. We have new 
ones coming in gradually. 

Senator Frreuson. Let me ask along that line: Is there any way 
you can prevent transfers of that sort?) What I have in mind is this: 
You have a girl in there, a secretary or stenographer, that is trained 
in the work. She has been there probably for years. 

Now she comes along and goes over into another agency known as 
a war agency and she starts all anew at a higher salary ‘and higher 
grade, and all that. Then you have to come along and hire some new 
help and go into a training program. Is there not some way to stop 
this thing since it is all in the Government? 

Mr. Hicxerson. If there is, we wish somebody would tell us what 
it is, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Just look at the loss. You have the loss not only 
of the higher salary in the other agency, but also your training loss. 
There is no reason why a defense agency should pay more than you 
do. It is all Government work. 

[ am assuming that the work is not any harder than your work. 
Why should we have the loss there and then have it on a new training 
program all along the line? 

The taxpayer is out money. Why cannot you control that? Why 
should the other agencies raid your agency? You would not permit 
it out in private industry, would you? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. We would like to control that. Senator. 
but, unfortunately, we do not have any control over it. It is up to the 
Civil Service Commission. 

I understand that they do have that problem under consideration 
at the present time. 
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Senator Frereuson. They have had it for many weeks and months. 
You say you have lost how many people? 

Mr. Meyer. Fourteen girls in 6 weeks. 

Senator Frercuson. They should be able to solve it in a few days. 
They know what is going on. We are getting it here every day in 
hearings. 

Mr. Winper. We have actually negotiated arrangements with a num- 
ber of agencies on a cooperative basis to minimize the proselyting, but 
there are no regulations that we can bring to bear and we have no 
authority over the employees’ decisions as to where they wish to work. 

Senator Frereuson. But they cannot get a transfer without Civil 
Service approval, can they ? 

Mr. Meyer. They can but if they do they lose their reemployment 
rights in the State Department. 


EXPLANATION OF “SOCIAL AFFAIRS” 


Chairman McKetiar. What are the “social affairs” in that item 
there ! 

Mr. Hickrrson. Senator, that office handles economic and social 
affairs. Social affairs relate to removal of discriminations, working 
on the Covenant of Human Rights under the United Nations to guar- 
antee civil rights corresponding to our Bill of Rights, to people 
everywhere. 

Chairman McKetiar. Then this is foreign. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. It is all in the UN 

Chairman McKeuxar. It is all in the United Nations and, as [ 
understand it, this is to put people on a higher social level in other 
countries than they are at the present time. 

Mr. Hickerson. Try to help bring them up to our level. 

Chairman McKerriar. Have you brought any of them up to our 
level’ ‘This thing surprises me, it horrifies me. This expenditure 
of the people’s money is just horrifying. 

Mr. Hicxerson. If we can do some good toward getting political 
rights in other countries, under a covenant of human rights corre- 
sponding to our Bill of Rights, the modest expenditure, I think, would 
have been very well spent. 

Senator McCarran. The “modest” expenditure ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not think you are going to change these 
people, do you? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We have to keep trying. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not have to keep trying. 

Mr. Hickerson. Well, you can’t give up. 

Senator Fereuson. Show us where you have changed them. You 
do not think they can come over here and change us, do you ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why do you think we can go and change 
them ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. Through the United Nations we try to help them 
help themselves, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Sure, help themselves; but they know what they 
want. 
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Have you ever found any place where you could sell them one idea 
that we have here in our form of government? What are you doing 
along that line? 

Mr. Hickerson. Our form of government has been copied in a num- 
ber of countries. 

Senator Frravson. Where? 

Mr. Hicxerson. In Australia, to a considerable extent. 

Senator Frrauson. No. 

Senator McCarran. Not since you set up this program. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; not since we set up this program. 

Senator McCarran. It came in there of its own accord. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes; in a number of countries. 

Senator Eiienper. Do the other countries furnish any employees 
for the Office of Economic and Social Affairs ? 

Mr. Hickerson. This is our own staff, sir, to handle our work in 
the United Nations. Each country has sufficient staff as it considers 
wise. All countries have some staff working on this subject. 

There is a large amount of work in this field in the United Nations. 

Senator ELLeENpER. Do you know the total amount that is spent on 
economic and social affairs by the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. I can get that and put it in the record. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. I mean all other countries. 

Mr. Hickerson. On their own staff, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. Yes. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; I do not have that. I can get it and put it 
in the record, put in the amount that the United Nations itself spends 
on these programs. 

Senator Exnenper. Would you be able to tell us what proportion, 
percentagewise, of all the expenses is borne by the United States? 


COST OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UN 


Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. In the United Nations, 38.91 percent is 
borne by the United States. 

Chairman McKetiar. We appropriate also for the New York Office 
for Economic and Social Affairs. How much do they spend ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. They do not have any duplication of the staff. We 
supply all of the technical work and the instructions to enable our 
people to carry on our work in the United Nations. 

Senator Frerauson. You have 35 concoctors here. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Just concocting some scheme that you are going 
to use to try to reform the world. 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. That covers economic affairs, the removal 
of discriminations. 

Senator McCarran. What is that? 

Senator ExLenper. What does that mean / 

Mr. Hickerson. Trade discriminations through the United Nations. 

Senator ELtenper. How about racial discrimination ? 

Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir. 

Chairman McKetzar. We appropriate money for them. 

Mr. Hickerson. But we handle that for them, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Again I come back to the same thing. The 
committee should know that these items that we are now considering 
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are not really in the United Nations at all, but in the Office of the 
Secretary of State here in Washington. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. So, we do not have the United Nations in on it. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. You see, we are spending $1,300,000 right here 
in the Office before we get up to the United Nations. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKetvar. As an illustration, the $1,140,500 is almost 
exactly the same amount spent in the United Nations. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Chairman McKettar. It just looks like a duplication of offices. 
That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Hickerson. I assure you there is no duplication, Senator. 

Senator Frravson. You have an agency down here and you have 
the Austin staff in New York. Then you have an agency in the field 
doing the work. 

Mr. Hickxerson. Senator Austin’s staff is our field agency for this 
work. 

Senator Fereuson. But that is only in New York. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. What about the field? You are trying to re- 
form the people. 

Mr. Hickxerson. No, sir. That is, the United Nations sends out 
field missions. We do not send our staffs under this. 

Senator Fercuson. But you have appointees to that staff doing the 
work down in Indonesia. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is all done by the U nited N vations, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, but we are paying that bill. 

Mr. Hicxerson. We are paying our share of it. 

Senator Fercuson What is our share of it? 

Mr Hickerson. 38.91 percent, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The United Nations has a field staff of its own: 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. To which we contribute. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Going back to your statement that we are try- 
ing to raise these people to our level, that is done through the United 
Nations; is that not right? 

Mr. Hickerson. In part, sir; yes. 

Senator McCarran. And the United Nations is composed of a num- 
ber of nations. 

Mr. Hickerson. Sixty nations. 

Senator McCarran. And none of those 60 nations has the same 
standard that we have. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. We are working toward that 
as a goal, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I wish you would point out someday to me 
what we have really done and what has been adopted to the end of 
reforming the world. I am looking for it. I have seen it tried in 
some of our places here. 
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OFFICE OF POLITICAL AND SECURITY AFFAIRS 


Senator McCarran. Coming now to the United Nations Office of 
Political and Security Affairs, what does that mean? What do those 
words “political” and “security” mean there ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. The security affairs relate to international se- 
curity, Mr. Chairman; that is, colletive steps against aggression. 

It does not relate to security as we use it here, about loyalty; it is 
security in the broad sense. We are trying to take the leadership in 
building a collective system of security that we hope ultimately will 
really work. 

Senator McCarran. Your answer up to this point just is not an 
answer at all. I mean by “security” in this respect. Can you get it 
down to where we can understand it ? 

Mr. Hickerson. The United States has taken the leadership, Mr. 
Chairman, in trying to get the United Nations developed into an 
organization whereby nations can pool their forces if there is aggres- 
sion which menaces all of them. ‘The Charter was designed with that 
in view, and the Charter has been frustrated by the abuse of the veto 
by the Soviet Union. 

Senator McCarran. Are you speaking of the United Nations 
Charter? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And it has been frustrated by abuse? 

Mr. Hickerson. By abuse of the veto. 

Last year Secretary Acheson proposed a plan under which, if the 
Security Council could not act in the event of aggression, the General 
Assembly could meet on 24 hours’ notice and take such action as it 
considered wise to enable those countries who wished to take collective 
action to do it. 

Senator McCarran. How did that come into existence, or how 
could it, in view of the United Nations Charter? Why did it not run 
counter to the provisions of the United Nations Charter ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; it did not. The United Nations Charter 
clearly recognized that the General Assembly had important respon- 
sibilities in a the peace, and you will find running throughout 
the United Nations Charter recognition of that. 

It is true that the Charter provided that the primary aan y 
for keeping the peace should rest with the Security Council, but it 
did not provide that exclusively responsibiliy should be there. 

Senator McCarron. Is that what you mean by “security”? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. As the term is used here? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir. 

In this office we do the spadework. We prepared the first draft 
of the Acheson plan Uniting for Peace. 

We are taking our role of leadership in the Collective Measures 
Committee set up under that resolution, whereby we continye this 
study to see what free nations, who want to remain free, can do to 
pool their efforts in the common good when the General Assembly 
finds there is a reasonable necessity. 


80513-——-51—pt. 1—-—-68 
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DEFINITION OF “POLITICAL AFFAIRS” 


The phrase “political affairs” relates to the settlement of disputes 
between countries which have not yet reached the fighting stage. Un- 
der that, the Office of United Nations Political Affairs prepares the 
position of the United States with regard to such disputes as Kashmir, 
between India and Pakistan, and in regard to Palestine and in regard 
to Greece and Indonesia. 

It takes in the whole range of peaceful settlement of disputes which 
have not reached the fighting stage. 

Senator McCarran. Did this department have anything to do with 
the recent note sent by the President to Iran with regard to the oil 
dispute ? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. That was done by the Office of Near 
Eastern Affairs. The Iran oil dispute has not reached the United 
Nations. 

Senator McCarran. I have not grasped your meaning of “security 
affairs” yet. I would like to have you go further into that, if you 
please. 

You are asking for an additional $10,000 here. 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. That is two positions. That is an officer 
and a stenographer. 

Senator McCarran. You have 30 positions now. 

Mr. Hickerson. We have 30 positions now, sir. This Office has 
carried a tremendous burden of work during the past year 

Senator McCarran. Can you tell us what it does? 


WORK WITH REFERENCE TO KOREA 


Mr. Hickerson. It is in this Office, sir, that our work in regard to 
Korea is centered, the United Nations aspects of that work. 

Senator McCarran. What is your work with reference to Korea? 

Mr. Hickerson. We drafted the resolutions, sir, which Senator 
Austin introduced in the Security Council. 

Senator McCarran. Is that all you did as concerns the security 
affairs? What else did you do besides carry a tremendous volume of 
work? Let us have it and see what it means. 

Mr. Hickerson. We drafted the plan, the actual plan “Uniting for 
Peace,” which was adopted by the General Assembly last year. 

We handled all aspects of the Kashmir dispute, the Palestine dis- 
pute, 

Senator Frrcuson. We have not settled anything in Kashmir as yet. 

Mr. Hickerson. We are still trying. The Security Council drafted 
recently a resolution which we helped write and cosponsor, to send 
out eight representatives to have another trial, and Dr. Graham is 
going. 

Senator Fercuson. Accor ding to the basis on which you are employ- 
ing these people, how many people would you need to run the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate? I am just wondering. You have 
30 in this department. Do you know how many we have? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; I don’t know that. 

Senator Fereuson. You tell me sometime how many you would need 
to have to run this Appropriations Committee. You have 30 in this 
department. 
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Mr. Hicxerson. It is one of the busiest and most important sections. 

Senator Frerauson. Sure, but I have the whole State of Michigan, 
as a Senator, and I do not have any number of people like that. 

Mr. Hickrrson. But, Senator, we are trying to take the leadership 
in building up a collective system. 

Senator Frrcuson. It is the same way that I am trying to take the 
leadership up in Michigan. We are all trying to do that. 

Senator McCarran. We are handling billions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Chairman McKetxar. Just to show you how astounding it is, let me 
tell you this: A representative of a bureau just like yours came up and 

said that he wanted an additional number of employees last year, my 
rec eet being that it was 300 additional employees. 

I asked him how m: iny he had now. He said 1,341. He pointed out 
that I did not understand what they had to do; that they had 600 mil- 
lions of dollars to spend and account for, and he said it was a large 
sum. 

I said, “Yes, indeed; it is a large sum, but you just stand aside and 
[ will show you something.” 

So, I put Mr. Smith on the stand here and T asked Mr, Smith: “How 
many employees have you under you?” 

He said, “Including myself” 

I said, “Either way. 

He said, “Sixteen in all. I have 15 under me.” 

And, since this gentleman talked so much about money, I asked, 
“How much money does this committee spend under your staff ?” 

He said, “Do you mean this year?’ 

I said, “I mean this year.’ 

The answer was, “Fifty-seven billions of dollars. 

Well, the man testified a little more, but he did not get anyone of 
the 300 employees he was requesting. He should have cut down from 
what he did have. 

I asked him how he found work for them. 

I am almost tempted to ask you now how you find work for these 
people. I think you must have great difficulty in finding work for 244, 
and you want 16 more. 

Mr. Hickxerson. We are asking here for four, sir. It is true that 
we do have a request pending for 16 in the Budget Bureau, but that is 
not in this request here. 

Senator “ae You are asking for two in this Office of Political 
and Security Affairs. 

Mr. Hickerson, That is ene, va 

To answer Senator McKellar: Sir, I have no trouble keeping them 
busy. They work practically 614 rhea a week, most of them. They 
give up their leave. Rather th: in having trouble keeping them busy, 
[have trouble finding people to do the work which I think is important 
to be done. 

I am deeply conscious of the fact that in these times we ought to 
economize everywhere we can, and I can assure you, sir, that in asking 
here for only four people more we said “No” to many people. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. The recommendation has been made that we 
cut down on appropriations in every way possible, and we find these 
figures confronting us, these figures in your department and in other 
departments. It is astonishing tome. It is staggering to me. 


5 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Senator, I can tell you that in this particular 
office we are talking about now, if we do our job, if we accomplish 
what we are trying to do, it will enormously contribute to the security 
of the United States. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to find out—and I want you to go 
back, because I really am trying to help you justify your position— 
I am trying to find out what you do under the head of “Political” 
and under the head of “Security.” I wish you would go into it again, 
because, personally, I am not content at all with the answer you have 
given. 


STATEMENT ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Senator Frreuson. As oe the economic and social programs since 
you started in the United Nations, that you have advocated, let us 
see copies of them, what has been ‘accomplished on them, and what 
it has cost the department to operate. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I will be very glad to prepare a statement on that, 
Senator, and put it in the record for you. 

(Information requested, subsequently furnished, is as follows :) 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE ECONOMIC AND 
SocraL FTELps 


INTRODUCTION 


The United Nations and the various specialized agencies may be said to have 
two basic objectives: to solve by international action problems that cannot be 
solved by national action alone; and to create world-wide conditions that con- 
tribute to the maintenance of peace. 

Many international economic and social problems have been the subject of 
international action for decades—e. g., regulation of the traffic in narcotic drugs, 
prevention of spread of disease, and cooperation in navigation, telecommunica- 
tions, and postal services. Others have become acute in recent years—e. g., relief 
to victims of aggression, protection of individual liberties, and the advancement 
of dependent territories toward self-government or independence. 

The United Nations system is designed, in the economic and social field, to solve 
these international problems and to help remove the age-old scourges of man- 
kind—poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance. To the extent that the United 
Nations system succeeds in these efforts, it is removing some of the causes of 
international unrest and tension. Every improvement in economic and social 
conditions throughout the world is an improvement in political conditions and a 
contribution to peace. Every victory over poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance 
throughout the world is a defeat for the Soviet imperialists who hope to win 
over the two-thirds of the world’s peoples who live in underdeveloped countries. 
Every such victory adds to the strength of the free world. The fact that the 
United States cooperates fully through the United Nations and specialized agen 
cies in the improvement of the economic and social conditions of the world makes 
the contrast with Soviet Union’s nonparticipation obvious to all countries. The 
United States is doing what it can to improve conditions, the Soviet Union's only 
participation is to obstruct. In the fight to unite and hold together the free world 
this is one of the best propaganda weapons. 

The list below includes many of the outstanding achievements of the United 
Nations system. It is not intended as a catalog of the accomplishments of the 
Economic and Social Council, together with its 9 functional commissions and its 
3 regional commissions, and of the 11 specialized agencies. This list omits most 
of the valuable research work undertaken by the international secretariats, 
the exchange of ideas that takes place in international meetings, and the recom- 
mendations to governments regarding action which should be taken. The list is 
focused on concrete, readily defined accomplishments of special interest to the 
United States Government and of special value to its foreign policy. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Educational advisory services.—The Food and Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations has helped various governments establish such services 
to aid in bringing individual farmers the scientific knowledge now available 
for increasing production and improving the handling, processing, and distribu- 
tion of food, and other farm, forest, and fisheries products. 

Control of animal diseases.—Approximately 2 million head of cattle die each 
year of rinderpest, mostly in Asia and in Ethiopia and other African regions. 
The FAO has begun to reduce substantially the number of cases of rinderpest by 
arranging for the production of an effective serum and by training people in 
Asia and in Africa to administer it. In South America, the FAO is cooperating 
in similar efforts to control foot-and-mouth disease. 

Insect and infestation control.—Locusts are one of the principal threats to 
food production in certain parts of the world. FAO has made field studies of 
control operations against grasshoppers in the United States and Canada _ to 
determine their applicability to other areas of the world. The organization is 
presently providing technical guidance to the Government of Iran in its battle 
against the current locust plague in the Near East. FAO has assisted in the 
ealling together of a Central American antilocust conference, and a similar 
conference has been convened by FAO in the Near East. 

Rats, moles, and funguses.—Each year 30 million tons of food (enough to supply 
the entire population of the United States at our present high standards of living 
for a year) are destroyed by rats and other pests. FAO experts have assisted 
the Governments of Italy and Egypt to set up programs for the control of such 
infestation of food in storage and has organized regional meetings and com- 
mittees to work out plans for active control measures in Latin America, southeast 
Asia, and elsewhere. 

Irrigation and flood control—FAO has been concerned with irrigation problems 
in the Middle East, Latin America, and Greece, and in this connection has worked 
closely with the International Bank on projects for which funds were being re- 
quested. Specific recommendations have been made concerning irrigation, drain- 
age, and salt-land reclamation projects which would substantially increase ag- 
ricultural production. 

Regional conferences—The FAO has cooperated with other international 
organizations and with governments in the regions concerned in the establish- 
ment of conferences to study special regional problems. Examples of such 
conferences are the International Rice Commission, the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, and the General Forestry Council for the Mediterranean. These councils 
stimulate increased production through the dissemination of technical informa- 
tion, the introduction of new techniques, the development of untapped resources, 
and the improvement of handling, processing, and marketing of the products 
concerned. 

Statistical and technical information.—The FAO prepares surveys of basic 
statistical and technical information in the field of food and agriculture. This 
information is disseminated through regular annual and monthly series of food 
and agriculture, forestry and fishery statistics; commodity bulletins and spe- 
cial technical studies. Statistical training schools have been established through 
out the world to train technicians in statistical techniques. 

Other types of assistance.—FAO has been concerned with giving technical 
assistance in the fields of crop and animal improvement and protection; land 
and water utilization, conservation, and development; nutrition, food manage- 
ment, and home economics; rural community industries, institutions, and group 
cooperatives; and integrated rural development in the field of malaria control. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Financing economic derelopment.—The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD) has made available international loan capital in 
excess of $1 billion for development and reconstruction purposes. 

Experts and missions have been sent to help countries assess their resources, 
plan their development programs,. and prepare specific projects for financing. 

Studies and reports have been prepared by the United Nations secretariat 
and by international experts chosen for specific studies and particular preblems 
of financing economic development, such as methods of mobilizing domestic capi 
tal, removing obstacles to private foreign investment, and increasing the flow of 
international loan capital. 
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Monetary stability—The International Monetary Fund (IMF) has contrib- 
uted to the maintenance of international monetary stability through sales of cur 
reney. About $800,000,000 has been sold to date. IMF also dispatches missions 
and experts to advise governments on fiscal and monetary problems, and pre 
pares studies and reports relating to fiscal, budgetary, and monetary organiza- 
tion. 

Improvement of fiscal procedures and statistics ——The United Nations sec 
retariat and the fiscal and statistical commissions have fostered better fiscal 
procedures and improved statistical methods and reporting by activities such as 
the following: 

Establishment of a public finance information service. 

Promotion of international tax agreements for the avoidance of double 
taxation. 

Publication of an analysis of the effects of taxation on foreign trade and 
investment 

Development of an international standard industrial classification. This 
is part of the program for the achievement of comparability in interna 
tional statistics, so that the economic data of all countries will be on the 
same basis. 

Development of a manual setting forth techniques for compiling and report 
ing national income statisties. 

Development of a standard international trade classification to put the trade 
and commercial statistics of the world on the same basis, 

Regional economic development.—The three regional economic commissions 
in Europe, Latin America, and Asia and the Far East have provided basic re- 
search materials, created useful forums for debate, and promoted agreement 
between the countries concerned on such matters as development of industry, 
mining, agriculture, forestry, electric power, trade and investment; promotion 
of research and training of experts; improvement of inland transport, irrigation, 
and flood control; and expansion of marketing facilities. This work is regarded 
by the countries of the regions as of notable significance in their ecenomic 
development. 

Erport advice and training.—The United Nations has two annual regular pro- 
grams of a technical assistance nature to provide experts and fellowships—one 
in the field of economic development, the other for public administration. Under 
the first program 93 fellowships were awarded to representatives of 30 different 
countries in 1950. The principal fields of study were industrial development, 
statistics, development of land and water resources, transport and communica- 
tions, cooperatives in economic development, and combined resource development 

Fifty experts were made available to 16 countries in a wide variety of fields 
such as general problems of economic development, raw materials utilization, 
industrial development, public finance, fiscal questions, development finance, 
organization of statistical services, customs administration, mining, electric 
power, transport, irrigation, ete. Thirty-seven scholarships and fellowships were 
made available in the field of public administration and its related fields, such as 
public personnel administration, administrative regulations, public relations, 
State and municipal administration, public utilities regulations, organization and 
management of services for purchase and control of supplies, ete. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


International road traffic convention.—A new world convention on road traffic 
was drawn up and signed at a United Nations conference in 1949, to facilitate 
the movement of passenger automobiles across national boundaries and to set 
up international standards for safety requirements, weight and dimensions of 
vehicles, basic traffic rules, and reciprocal recognition of domestie vehicle and 
driver documents. This new treaty has already been ratified by a number 
of countries, including the United States, and may be expected to come into 
effect in the near future. From the United States point of view, it will contribute 
to the convenience and safety of American motorists traveling in foreign 
countries. 

Passport and frontier formalities—A meeting of experts was convened to 
simplify the burdensome formalities which beset travelers at the end of the 
Second World War, and made numerous recommendations which have been 
widely adopted. One of the chief results has been a pronounced trend toward 
the reciprocal abolition of entrance visas, notably in Western Europe. 
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Uniform statistics —-A plan has been adopted to put international reporting 
of transport statistics on a rational and comparable basis, and uniform defini- 
tions and series have been developed. As a result, material improvement in 
statistical reporting of transportation, as one of the most important economic 
indices, is already assured. 

Uniform highway signs —As a corollary to its work on the road traffic con- 
vention, the United Nations has appointed a committee of experts to make 
recommendations on greater international uniformity for highway signs and 
signals, and this committee has already made its initial report indicating the 
areas in which world agreement appears most promising. Improved efficiency 
and safety in highway traffic, overcoming the barriers of language, are expected 
to resnit from this task. 

Railroad.—Promotion of railroad efficiency, cooperation between national 
systems, and standardization of rolling stock and equipment has been accom- 
plished in Europe through the vigorous action of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Aviation.—The International Civil Aviation Organization promotes the develop- 
ment of international civil aviation through international agreements, establish- 
ment of an ocean weather-ship network, weather observation and communication 
facilities, and other navigation aids, joint support projects for the expansion 
of the facilities of the most frequently used airports, and the general establish- 
ment of uniform international standards for international air operations. 

Weather reporting—tThe International Meteorological Organization (IMO), 
now known as the World Meteorological Organization has (1) established a sys- 
tem of international weather reporting under which weather reports are made 
rapidly available from about 20,000 stations throughout the world (the informa- 
tion thus furnished is available for aviation, shipping, agriculture, and others 
vitally affected by weather conditions) ; (2) established areas of responsibility 
for meteorological centers for issuing weather forecasts and storm warnings for 
ships of all nationalities; and (3) promoted the adoption of uniform standards 
for meteorological observations and reporting so that a weather report can be 
understood in any part of the world. 

Communications.—International communications, whether by telegraph, tele- 
phone, or radio, have to a considerable extent depended upon international co- 
operation through the International Telecommunications Union (ITU). 

In recent years the most important function of the ITU has been to effect 
an allocation of the radio frequency spectrum and the registration of radio 
frequency assignments in order to avoid harmful interference by the radio sta- 
tions of different countries. This is a difficult and complex task, with political 
overtones, in view of the fact that the number of radio frequencies available for 
effective use at the present stage of the art meets only one-third of the estimated 
requirements of the countries of the world. The ITU has adopted regulations 
and established standards for the efficient use of frequencies in order to accom- 
modate a larger number of stations and to avoid harmful interference. 

The ITU has likewise adopted measures for insuring safety of life at sea or in 
the air through the cooperation of telecommunication services, and has set up 
regulations and procedures for guaranteeing the most rapid possible communica- 
tions for this purpose. 


LABOR 


Forced labor.—The subject of forced labor and measures for its abolition, first 
raised by the A. F. of L. before the economic and social council in 1949, has been 
intensively considered by both the council and the ILO, in debates in which 
the real and extensive conditions of forced labor in the Soviet Union and satellite 
areas were brought out through documented testimony of western delegates. 
Both organizations have now by overwhelming majorities voted to cooperate in 
the establishment of an impartial committee to investigate conditions of forced 
labor, and the Secretary General of the UN and the Director General of the ILO 
are now in the process of appointing the members. 

Freedom of association (trade union rights).—For a number of years labor 
organizations have been complaining bitterly before the UN that in many coun- 
tries workers groups have been suppressed and workers have been forbidden to 
organize into groups of their own choosing. In January 1950 the ILO govern- 
ing body decided to establish in collaboration with the UN a Fact Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association. ECOSOC subsequently 
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accepted the services of the ILO and made arrangements to refer allegations of 
violations of trade union rights to it. The Commission of 9 members has already 
been appointed and is functioning. The U. S. member is the Honorable Frank 
J. Murray, Associate Justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court. 

Advisory functions of the ILO.—Since the war the ILO has placed a new 
emphasis on its technical advisory function. 

Its manpower program, begun in 1948, has emphasized improved statistical 
and other employment information services, the establishment of field offices for 
technical training in Asia and Latin America, the drawing up of minimum 
standards of migration, the dissemination of information 0n manpower surpluses 
and deficits, and the development of work on training, particularly the training 
of supervisors. 

Regional conferences, recently held in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America, 
have been directed toward the raising of productivity through technical training 
and employment service organizations, the development of cooperatives and 
handicrafts, improved conditions of indigenous labor, the enforcement of labor 
standards through adequate inspection services, raising of income of primary 
producers, and the improvement of workers facilities, including housing. 

The emphasis placed in the past few years on vocational training, employment 
services, rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, cooperatives, handicrafts, 
and cottage industries has appeared in ILO work in all areas. 

Vigration.—During the past few years the attention of the ILO has been 
brought to the general problem of migration as distinct from a specific refugee 
problem. Its activities have been made possible with the aid of a fund of 
approximately $1,000,000 made available through the OEEC. 

During 1950 the ILO convened a preliminary migration conference attended by 
29 countries which reached conclusions on a number of matters, such as the 
exchange of information required to facilitate migration, the organization of 
migration operations, and the nature of assistance by international organizations. 
Field missions have been established in Rome, Bonn, Vienna, and in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to facilitate the initial program financed by the OEEC. A model agree- 
ment on migration for land settlement has been submitted to governments for 
their consideration. 

Progress of international labor regulations.—The historic role of the ILO has 
been in the development of conventions and recommendations designed to raise 
labor standards and conditions. During 1949 and 1950 a total of 156 ratifications 
were received by the Organization, a total greater than that for any other 2-year 
period in its history. As a consequence of last year’s ratifications, 5 conven- 
tions are entering into force during 1951: 

The Night Work (Women) Convention of 1948, 

The Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention of 1948. 
The Certification of Able Seamen—Convention of 1946. 

The Fee-Charging Employment Agencies—Convention of 1949, 

The Right To Organize and Collective Bargaining—Convention of 1949. 


RELIEF AND REFUGEES 


Korean relief.—Shortly after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the United 
States Government was designated by the United Nations as its Unified Com- 
mand, and responsibility for emergency relief in Korea, as well as for military 
operations, was placed in its hands. As a result of the appeals for assistance 
by the Secretary General and of supporting resolutions of the Security Council, 
the member States of the United Nations, various United Nations agencies, and 
numerous nongovernmental organizations have contributed to this emergency 
program. 

Contributions from all sources, excluding the United States Government, have 
reached an amount estimated by the United Nations as $21,000,000, Among the 
contributors to this program have been Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Iceland, India, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, and Venezuela. These contributions included $15,- 
000,000 in foodstuffs (particularly rice, wheat, and dried peas), $1,000,000 worth 
of medical supplies (particularly vaccines, alcohol, drugs, and Soaps), and 
$5,000,000 worth of clothing, blankets, and miscellaneous items. 

The United States Government, through the Department of the Army and 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, has supplied approximately $100,- 
000,000 worth of goods and services, including many Common-use items, for the 
relief operation. 
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The contribution of the United Nations to Korean relief and rehabilitation 
has not consisted entirely of supplies. The Unified Command has requested the 
United Nations to provide some 80 individuals to serve on public health and 
welfare teams and to provide specialized assistance and advice to the Republic 
of Korea. Over 40 of these people—medical doctors, sanitary engineers, public 
welfare officers, administrative officers, and supply officers—have already pro- 
ceeded to Korea. These people have been recruited by and are paid by the 
World Health Organization, the International Refugee Organization, and the 
League of Red Cross Societies. The International Labor Organization has 
offered the services of two labor attachés. 

On December 1, 1950, the General Assembly of the United Nations passed a 
resolution creating the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency for the 
purposes of assuming control of the relief and rehabilitation operation from the 
unified command as conditions would permit and of continuing such a mission 
after the period of hostilities. A negotiating committee of seven nations was 
created to appeal for contributions from member states, and a budget of $250,- 
000,000 was suggested. Offers totaling approximately $225,000,000 have been 
made to this committee. The United States has offered a maximum of $162,500,- 
000, subject to congressional approval. 

On February 7 the Secretary-General of the United Nations appointed J. Donald 
Kingsley, an American citizen and Director General of the International Refugee 
Organization, as the Agent General of UNKRA. UNKRA is now taking over 
administrative responsibility for United Nations personnel in Korea and some 
operational and planning responsibilities. Because of the military situation, 
however, many functions and responsibilities will remain in the hands of the 
unified command at the present time. 

International Refugee Organization.—During the calendar year 1950, 189,258 
persons were resettled from all International Refugee Organization areas of 
operation. Of these, 173,500 departed from Germany, Austria, and Italy. In 
the first 8 months of 1951, 36,774 additional refugees were resettled, bringing 
the total resettled between July 1, 1947, and March 31, 1951, to 916,157. In 
addition, 72,045 persons were repatriated during the same period. IRO was 
successful in reducing the refugee population in Germany, Austria, and Italy 
from 940,000 on July 1, 1947, to 202,900 on March 31, 1951. The number of 
persons cared for in camps was reduced during this period from 700,000 to 54,918. 
In all, TRO has rendered various types of assistance to more than 1,500,000 per- 
sons since its inception. Through resettlement and by transferring to local 
authorities on July 1, 1950, responsibility for slightly more than half the refu- 
gees receiving care and maintenance, a reduction of 210,000 in the in-camp popu- 
lation was effected during the calendar year 1950. During 1950 there was con- 
siderable reduction in the number of International Refugee Organization camps 
and in the size of IRO’s international staff. On December 31, 1949, there were 
307 camps, while on March 31, 1951, there were 62—a decrease of 245 in 15 months. 
During the same period the international staff of TRO was cut from 2,606 to 1,291 
persons, 

During 1950 TRO took action in providing permanent care for the chronically 
ill, the handicapped, the aged, and other institutional or “hard core” cases. By 
the time IRO completes its program the Organization expects to have provided 
for 35,000 such persons. including dependent relatives. In the coming months 
IRO will also devote attention to the task of reestablishing those refugees who 
must remain in their present countries of residence. Assistance will be rendered 
to these persons to adjust in the local economy under the best possible condi- 
tions of housing and employment. 

Palestine refugees.—More than 850,000 refugees from Palestine have been kept 
alive for 2% years at a cost of about $2 per month per refugee. The United 
Nations Palestine Refugee Agency has also during the past year provided work 
for approximately 18,000 refugees on useful public-works projects, such as roads 
and afforestation. It has also paved the way for the reintegration of these 
refugees into the economic life of the Near East. 


AID TO CHILDREN 


Since its inception in 1946, the United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund has given aid to children in 60 countries and territories. ‘The esti- 
mated number of beneficaries of UNICEF programs is as follows: 5,000,000 
children have received supplementary feeding, such as milk, fats, fish-liver oils, 
and some meat products; 11,500,000 children have received BCG vaccinations for 
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tuberculosis; 6,000,000 children have received clothing, blankets, layettes, and 
shoes ; 20,000,000 children, according to present plans, will receive treatment or 
vaccination for communicable diseases, such as syphilis, malaria, yaws, diph- 
theria, and whooping cough; and 4,000,000 children will benefit on a continuing 
basis from imported equipment for drying or pasteurizing local milk. 
Approximately 53 countries and hundreds of thousands of private individuals 
and organizations all over the world have made substantial financial contributions 
to enable UNICEF to carry out this program of aid to children. Over $155,000,- 
000 hus been contributed. The United States has contributed $75,000,000 of this 
amount. In addition, the total funds made available to the recipient countries 
have been more than matched by the recipient countries themselves. The net 
result of these combined efforts is that the United Nations has given tremendous 
impetus to the various types of programs of aid to children. The General 
Assembly in December 1950 adopted a resolution unanimously the effect of which 
yas to turn the emphasis of UNICEF away from the countries devastated by 
World War II in Europe and to turn the spotlight on the needs of children in 
Asia, the Middle Bast, Africa, and Latin America. The General Assembly reso- 
lution also specified that the fund should continue for at least another 3 years. 


HEALTH 


Although most of the activities of the World Health Organization are of such 
a nature that a scientific assessment of results cannot be made for several years, 
there is already a record of achievement. Apart from action take in emergencies, 
such as the recent earthquake in Salvador where the WHO, through its regional 
office in the Americas (the Pan American Sanitary Bureau), rushed personnel 
and medical supplies to the field, the following examples of such achievement 
might be cited: 

1. As a direct result of the work of a WHO malaria control demonstration 
team which has been carrying out spraying operations in East Bengal, Pakistan, 
for the past 2 years, there has been a 15 percent increase in the crop yield of the 
DDT-sprayed areas and a 10 percent decrease in man-hours of labor required 
per acre in these areas. The rise in production undoubtedly resulted from the 
increased efficiency of workers who are well, and from a decrease in the amount 
of time lost because of illness. Similarly, the decrease in man-hours of labor 
needed per acre resulted from increased worker efficiency. In the DDT-sprayed 
areas not one case of malaria was found in infants up to 1 year of age. In the 
unsprayed areas, 7 out of every 100 infants were infected. Local teams trained 
by the international team while the demonstration was in progress will continue 
and expand the program. Supplies for this project were provided by the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). Similar pro- 
grams are now being carried out in other countries, notably in Thailand and 
lran, Where equally striking benefits are expected. 

2. The 30,000,000th child has been tested in the antituberculosis BCG vaccina- 
tion campaign which has been conducted on three continents as a cooperative 
effort of the WHO, UNICEF, and the Seandinavian Red Cross Societies. <A 
Tuberculosis Research Office, established by the WHO in Copenhagen, is analyz- 
ing the reports coming in as a result of this campaign. The importance of the 
analysis by the Office cannot be over estimated. It should result in conclusive 
evidence as to the value of this particular treatment of the dread disease of 
tuberculosis. Similar examples might be cited of the progress which has been 
made toward the elimination of venereal diseases in several countries which re- 
quested WHO advisory services or demonstration teams and of diseases due to 
malnutrition through the nutrition program being carried out jointly with the 
FAO. 

Among the activities the results of which are not so easily measured, might 
might be mentioned the collection and dissemination of information concerning 
the outbreak of epidemic diseases which goes on continuously and almost un- 
noticeably. This service is of first importance to states in that with the infor- 
mation thus supplied by WHO through radio broadcast, telegrams, and weekly 
reports, governments are able to take measures which may be necessary to prevent 
the introduction of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, and yellow fever from 
infected areas. Control of outbreaks once an epidemic has broken out is not 
only difficult but costly. 

The fourth Health Assembly which has just adjourned, adopted new inter- 
national sanitary regulations which will replace existing international sanitary 
conventions which prescribe the measures states may take in order to prevent 
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the spread of the main epidemic diseases and at the same time prevent unneces- 
sary restrictions on international trade and travel. These regulations have been 
in preparation for the past 3 years and will come into effect in October 1952 except 
for those states which may before that date reject them. 

The training of personnel in all kinds of public health work through the use 
of fellowships and direct advisory services to government health officers is 
steadily strengthening the national health services upon which states must rely 
for the maintenance of healthy and sanitary conditions. The beneficial results 
of this activity of the WHO cannot as yet be evaluated in concrete terms. 


NARCOTIC-DRUG CONTROL 


The powers and functions formerly exercised by the League of Nations under 
the international drug conventions, agreements, and protocols were transferred 
to the United Nations by means of a protocol. 

Countries still legalizing the use of opium for smoking have been urged to 
prohibit such use, 

Illicit traffic out of Mexico, Turkey, Italy, Iran, and Greece has been lessened 
as a result of action taken by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs recommending 
that all states increase their efforts to destroy drugs produced illegally, 

A protocol bringing under international control drugs outside the scope of the 
1931 convention has entered into effect. The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
under authority of this protocol has recently placed two new drugs under control 
pending decision by the World Health Organization of their liability to produce 
drug addiction. 

A commission of inquiry on the coca leaf was sent to Bolivia and Peru and has 
submitted a report concluding that the chewing of coca leaves is harmful and 
recommending that the use of the coca leaf for chewing be prohibited within 15 
years. 

Research work has been conducted to determine the origin of opium by chem- 
ical and physical means. The results of this research will be of great assistance 
in establishing definitely from which countries opium is escaping into the illicit 
traffic. 

A narcotic bulletin is being published quarterly. 

Work has been carried on toward the completion of an international instru- 
ment to limit the production of opium strictly to medical and scientific require- 
ments. A draft of principles is ready for the consideration of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The draft of a new single convention to replace existing international instru- 
ments is ready to be submitted to Governments for their observations. It will 
include provisions for limiting the production of narcotics, 

An annual summary of the laws and regulations of all states is being published. 

On the disclosure that there were 500 tons of opium in China available for 
sale, the Economie and Social Council has requested that the organs entrusted 
under the international treaties with the control of narcotics ascertain the 
origin of this opium and the total stocks existing in China. 

Recommendation has been made that authorization should not be issued for 
the export of opium to countries where opium smoking is still prevalent except 
for medical and scientific purposes. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND CULTURE 


Following are three examples of the many programs in these fields being 
undertaken by UNESCO. 

Abolition of illiteracy—-UNESCO is developing new techniques to help the 
1,200,000 illiterates of the world to read and write. At Patzcuaro, Mexico, the 
first of a series of regional centers has been established to train experts in 
“fundamental education”—the teaching of illiterates with materials relating to 
hygiene, agriculture, handicrafts, small industries, and other matters affecting 
their daily lives. This center is equipped to train more than 800 teachers over 
the next 5 years. 

Purchase of books, films, and scientific equipment—In December 1948, 
UNESCO introduced an international book coupon scheme to enable institutions 
and individuals in soft-currency countries to purchase books and publications in 
hard-currency countries without having to procure the necessary hard currency 
for the purpose. Twenty-one countries have now joined the book coupon system, 
through which a total of $1,000,000 worth of coupons had been issued as of 
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November 1950. Since September 28, the Federal Republic of Germany has been 
participating in the scheme. 

This scheme, which has proved its worth for the purchase of books and other 
publications, has recently been extended to scientific and educational films. By 
August 1950, $40,000 worth of film coupons had been allocated, and by November, 
12 countries were participating. A similar system has been introduced for the 
purchase of scientific equipment; so far $137,000 worth of coupons have been 
issued to 11 countries. 

Exchange of persons —UNESCO has published a handbook of opportunities 
for study abroad that is invaluable to persons in this country and elsewhere 
who desire fellowships or scholarships. The first edition of this work, covering 
the year 1948-49, listed 16,000 fellowships offered by 37 countries. The second 
edition, for 1949-50, listed 24,000 fellowships offered by 49 countries, 26 non 
self-governing territories, the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
the main international nongovernmental organizations. A 1950 supplement gave 
details of 500 summer courses, foreign tours, ete., organized during the universit) 
vacations in 16 European countries, Canada, the United States of America, Latin 
America, and Asia. 

A survey has recently been completed in cooperation with the International 
Labor Organization, on the basis of which a list of 40,000 opportunities for 
exchanges of persons has been compiled. These exchanges affect more particu- 
larly workers in industry, trade, and agriculture and are designed to enable 
them to improve their professional training and to study various types of trade 
union organizations and the techniques of workers’ education. 


HUMAN FREEDOM 


Denial of human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania.—Early in 
1949 a wave of indignation swept the world following the imprisonment and 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary and the Protestant churchmen in 
Bulgaria. The General Assembly of the United Nations considered the policy 
of systematic violation of essential human rights and fundamental freedoms 
being practiced by the Communist governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania in violation of their promises in the peace treaties. The Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania were clearly unwilling to defend their 
record before any tribunal or before any international body or to be judged 
according to available evidence. The General Assembly condemned the “will- 
ful refusal” of the three Balkan governments to fulfill their obligations under 
the peace treaties. The General Assembly expressed the opinion that the con 
duct of the three accused Governments indicated that they were aware of 
breaches of the peace treaties being committed by them and that they were 
“eallously indifferent” to the sentiments of the world community. In ad 
dition, the Assembly invited members of the United Nations to submit to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations all available evidence. 

Crime of genocide.—The Genocide Convention approved by the General As- 
sembly in 1948 undertakes to prevent and punish the crime of genocide. Geno- 
cide is defined in the convention as the destruction, in whole or in part, of a 
national, ethnical, racial, or religious group. Countries ratifying the conven 
tion agree to enact in accordance with their respective constitutions, neces 
sary legislation to give effect to the convention. Persons charged with the 
crime of genocide would under this convention be tried by a competent tribunal 
of the state In the territory in which the act was committed. The convention 
came into force on January 12, 1951, 90 days after its ratification by 20 coun- 
tries. The United States has not yet ratified this convention. 

Universal declaration of human rights.—The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was adopted by the General Assembly in 1948 as a common standard of 
achievement for all peoples and all nations. It sets forth basic civil, political, 
economic, social, and cultural rights and freedoms. Its adoption followed 21% 
years of work on this document in the United Nations, particularly in the 
Commission on Human Rights. As the declaration is not a treaty or international! 
agreement, it does not create legal rights or obligations. 

Draft international covenant on human rights—The United Nations has been 
working during the past 4 years on the preparation of an international covenant 
on human rights which would express in treaty terms the obligations which 
member states should undertake with respect to the achievement of basic human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in their countries. This document is still in 
draft form and must be considered further by the General Assembly. It will 
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come into force when ratified by 20 countries pursuant to their respective consti- 
tutional processes. It will be binding only on the countries which ratify it. 

The draft covenant enumerates basic civil, political, economic, social, and cul- 
tural rights. The civil and political rights are similar to those set forth in the 
American Bill of Rights and other provisions of the United States Constitution. 
The economic, social, and cultural rights are in terms of economic, social, and 
cultural progress to be achieved progressively over a period of years. 

Freedom of information.—A special United Nations Conference on Freedom 
of Information in 1948 proposed a series of international conventions which 
have since been considered in the General Assembly. The first of these, on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right of Correction, was adopted 
by the General Assembly in 1949, but has not been submitted to governments 
pending the consideration of possible further conventions. The Economic and 
Social Council will have on its agenda when it convenes on July 30, 1951, a 
draft convention on freedom of information, which is expected to be considered 
either at a special conference or at the General Assembly later this year. 

The United States has taken leadership in the United Nations to strengthen 
the concepts of freedom of speech and press and has resisted movements which 
might imply international approval of systems of censorship or communication 
which would limit the access of individuals to varied opinion. 

Status of women.—The United Nations, particularly through the Commission 
on the Status of Women, has pressed for the elimination of discriminations 
against women in law and practice in various countries. ‘Since the Charter of 
the United Nations was signed in 1945 reaffirming faith “in the equal rights of 
men and women,” 24 countries have taken action extending the franchise to 
women. Fifty-six countries now provide equal suffrage for women. The Com- 
mission on the Status of Women in May of this year recommended the adoption 
of a convention on equal political rights to encourage some 14 countries to give 
women the right to vote. This Commission has also made a study of conflicts 
of law in regard to the nationality of married women and has proposed certain 
principles to be incorporated in a convention on nationality to provide equality 
in this field. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The United Nations program in the social field includes a wide range of activi- 
ties which seek to promote a better standard of living and improve the well-being 
of people throughout the world. A number of these activities are directly con- 
cerned with improving the programs of governments to meet problems of families 
and children, the delinquent and criminal, the physically handicapped, housing, 
and related problems. 

From 1947-50 the United Nations granted 338 fellowships to specialists from 
18 countries to enable them to study and observe methods in other countries 
in such fields as social security, family and child welfare, housing, prevention 
and treatment of crime, employment services, and the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped. The United Nations also provides to governments, upon 
request, expert consultants in these fields. During 1950, 15 governments received 
such assistance. 

Regional seminars in the social field have been unusually successful. During 
1950 a social welfare seminar for the Arab States was held at Cairo to discuss 
the social problems of that area, which was attended by policy-making officials 
from seven countries. 

Governments have also requested and received demonstration equipment for 
training purposes; for example, in the use and manufacture of artificial arms 
and legs. 

Equally important have been UN research and study in planning, organization, 
and administration of social welfare programs; community, family, and child 
welfare; prevention and treatment of crime and suppression of prostitution 
rehabilitation of the handicapped; and housing. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Trust territories.—The trusteeship system of the United Nations supervises the 
administration of some 20,000,000 people in the 11 different trust territories 
located in central Africa and in the Pacific. As a result of action taken by the 
United Nations, the administering authorities have been urged to provide increas- 
ing participation of the natives in the profits and management of enterprises 
engaged in developing the minerals and other natural resources of these terri- 
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tories; in addition, steps have been taken to raising the standards of living of 
these millions of people by the adoption of modern agriculture in place of primitive 
and backward methods. Similarly, in the social field the United Nations has 
strongly urged the absolute prohibition of child marriage and of corporal punish- 
ment, and has urged the adoption of measures for solving social problems arising 
from large-scale migratory labor practices. The United Nations has also taken 
action to overcome widespread illiteracy in these territories, has dealt with the 
problem of training increasing numbers of public-health officials, has promoted 
better housing to replace unhealthful and unsanitary dwellings, and has stressed 
the adoption of proper standards of nutrition. 

Other territories.—Although the United Nations has no supervisory functions 
in regard to colonial as distinct from trust territories, it has adopted a number 
of resolutions of the same general character as the foregoing and urged the 
colonial powers to apply them in the sixty-odd territories inhabited by some 
200,000,000 people. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance represents a type of activity which has been carried on 
in some degree, under regular budget, from the early beginnings of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. Technical assistance has been given a new 
impetus and magnitude, however, under the special expanded technical assist 
ance program for which approximately $20 million has been raised by the volun 
tary contributions of 54 countries for the period from July 1, 1950, to December 
31, 1951. This coordinated effort involves the United Nations and five of the 
specialized agencies and is directed to give a particular emphasis upon the 
problems of the underdeveloped countries. 

As of the end of May 1951, 470 requests for technical assistance had been 
received from 64 countries: United Nations, 92; FAO, 101; WHO, 165; UNECO, 
47; ILO, 44; and ICAO, 21. Approximately one-half of these requests had been 
translated and consolidated into 165 going or approved projects, Which would 
involve the sending of 438 experts to the field. 

Three projects illustrate the type and scope of the work for different agencies 
in different areas (receiving governments pay part of the cost in all cases) : 

1. A rural education center was opened in Ceylon by UNESCO in Mareh 1951. 
The center is tied to a resettlement scheme of the Government of Ceylon, aimed 
at colonization, with irrigation and improved agricultural methods, in the so 
called dry zone of the North Central Province. The center is being staffed by 
experts in literacy training, agricultural education, sanitation, rural industries, 
and home economies. Designed to provide demonstration benefits for other 
similar projects in Ceylon, the center is under the direction of Dr. Speucer Hatch, 
American, a veteran of 30 years of rural education work in India, Mexico, and 
Costa Rica. 

2. In El Salvador, the WHO has recently finalized plans with the Government 
for the establishment at Quezaltepeque and surrounding towns of a health- 
demonstration area. Activities include the promotion within the area of environ 
mental sanitation, maternal and child health, nutrition, malaria control, tubercu 
losis, venereal, and other communicable diseases, dental hygiene, laboratory serv 
ices, health education, and public-health training. With the WHO on this project 
will be associated other international agencies—FAO, ILO, UNESCO, ICAO, and 
the United Nations itself. It is estimated that WHO will spend $150,000 and 
E) Salvador will contribute about $200,000 to the cost of the project. 

8. A joint project between FAO and the US Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been initiated in Burma for the restoration of livestock population 
This illustrates effective cooperation between multilateral and bilateral pro- 
grams. Livestock now in Burma are estimated at only about 75 percent of prewar 
population—a serious deficiency in necessary work animals. The improvement 
program is directed at the control of animal disease, looking toward expansion 
of government veterinary and laboratory services and an intensive farm educa- 
tional campaign. FAO is providing expert services. ECA will provide equip- 
ment, breeding stock, and certain other supnlies. 

Approximate total expenditures on economic and social activities by 
the’ United Nations directly....2 22s os oe SL. = 188088, 000 

In addition for purposes of complete reporting, the total approved budgets 
for calendar year 1951 of the following agencies are listed, although the program 
coverage of these agencies is broader than social and economic activities. It 
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is not possible to separate budgetary support for these activities from the total 
programs contemplated by the budgets as approved: 


United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund___~- _ 7 $35, 932, 000 
United Nations Works and Relief Agency for Palestine Refugees in 

the Near East___- ; ee ae ee Te OO 
Expanded technical assistance program__-_- Pie wemiccnnmiccaa “Uae een. OO 
Food and Agriculture Organisation._............. ese , 025, LOO 
International Labor Organization. pee rl eee ete 3, 269, 000 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cc ultural Org anization_ 200, 000 
World Health Organization __-—- Seed a ane 300, 000 
International Civil Aviation Organi ization. ea ; s , 000, OOO 
International Telecommunications Union AEA PSS . 7 , 446, OO 
Universal Postal Union__- i Leet RAs ba 291, 000 


International Refugee Organization Seats : ; ia al 3, 672, 000 


SIRE caer does aaa eas ‘ : ; E 179, 902, 000 


1 Expenditures for calendar year 1950. 

2? Estimated expenditures for May 1, 1950, to Apr. 15, 1951. 

8 Total pledges for first financial period, July 1, 1950, to Dee. 31, 
*Canadian dollars. 

5 Fiseal year 1950-51. 


Note.—The United States contribution to the foregoing total United Nations and 
specialized agencies budgets varies as to the percentage basis contributed to each organ 
and agency. 


(Nore.—More detailed accounts of the accomplishments of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies will be found in the annual Reports by the President 
to the Congress on United States Participation in the United Nations (1949 
edition is Department of State Publication No. 3765; the 1950 edition will be 
available in the near future) and in Patterns of Cooperation; Achievements of 
International Organizations in the Economic and Social Field (Department of 
State Publication No. 3735).) 


Mr. Hicxrrson. I would like to mention one specific thing. 


Senator Frercuson. Answer the Senator first. 

Senator McCarran. I want you to go into the whole field now 
again. Take the Office of United Nations Political and Security Af- 
fairs. Tell me what you do down there politically. 


UNITED NATIONS POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Mr. Hickerson. In the political side of the work, sir, that re- 
lates to the settlement of disputes by peaceful means; any disputes 
which reach the United Nations. 

Senator Frrevson. Then tell us how many reached the United 
Nations last year and the year before, and what was done on them. 
What do you do in the political field ? 

Mr. Hickerson. In Indonesia we were successful in getting a set- 
tiement there which stopped the fighting. 

Senator Frrevson. You are dealing down here in Washington and 
this dispute that has been submitted to the United Nations is up in 
New York. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. But the position which Sena- 
tor Austin advocates in the Security Council or the General Assembly 
is worked out in this office under my direction. His instructions are 
prepared and sent up to him. 

Senator Frereuson. Then, outside of one man, why does he not do it 
alone ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Because of the fact, sir, that he has to have a small 
staff to maintain contact with other delegations up there. 

Senator Fereuson. How many cdloes he have on his staff ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Approximately 189. 

Senator Frrevson. That makes 189 on his staff, and 244 on your 
staff. 

Mr. Hickerson. You understand sir, that 

Senator Fercuson. No; I do not understand. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I would say 15 or 20 people are doing this im- 
portant substantive work of maintaining contact with other delega- 
tions. He has to have stenographers ‘and mimeograph operators, 
and so forth. 

Senator McCarran. You do not have to defend Austin. He will be 
here himself. Go into your own agency, please. 

Chairman McKetuar. He is one of the finest men I know. 

Senator McCarran. He will take care of himself and we can go into 
that when we get to him. 

I want you to go now into this field we have under consideration 
here, under the head of “Political and security affairs.” You told 
us about one instance. What I want to know is what is the work 
load ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Let me take a specific illustration. 

Senator McCarran. Do it any way you want to. 

Mr. Hicxerson. On the night of June 24, 1950, at 10:45 my tele- 
phone rang and I was summoned to the State Department and we had 
our first news of the Korean difficulty. 

The first person I telephoned when I got to the State Department 
was the head of this Office of Political and Security Affairs. 

Senator McCarran. Did he not know about the Korean situation 
before that ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. The attack, so far as I was concerned, came with- 
out warning, sir, and it was news to me. 

Senator McCarran. Did you not know that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had reported to both the State Department and the executive 
dey ‘partment and that the reports were on file / 

Mr. Hickerson. They reported that an attack might come, but they 
had reported the same thing about other places. 

Senator McCarran. Was it not reported that they had cleared a 
corridor of 20 miles north of the thirty-eighth parallel and had tanks 
and guns and munitions being unloaded from Russian ships in North 
Korea / 

Mr. Hickerson. We knew they had the capability and that certain 
preparation had been made, but we did not know when the attack was 
coming. 

Senator Ferauson. Did you have a plan laid out as to what you were 
going to do when you got notice of the attack / 

Mr. Hickerson. We had done some thinking about that, sir, ves. 

Senator Frrcuson. Well, thinking is rather indefinite. What had 
you done on paper’ What had you ‘planned to do? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We had planned to take it to the United Nations 
for immediate action. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you have a proposed resolution drawn up! 

Mr. Hickerson. We did not have a proposed resolution drawn up 
on Korea, because we did not know when an attack might come. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you did not have a plan. 

Mr. Hicxrerson. We knew we were going to take it to the United 
Nations. We knew in general what we were going to say 
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Senator Frrevson. That did not take much thinking because that 
was your department. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes. We had a skelton of a resolution here first. 

Senator Frerauson. What was the resolution you had in the office 
anticipating if this came that you would use? 

Mr. Hickerson. It is based on earlier aggression. The first thing 
you do is tell them to stop it and go back where they came from. 
Surely, we had that blocked out, but only in very rough outline form. 

I summoned the head of this office, Mr. Chairman, and he got the 
principal staffs. 

Chairman McKetrar. Who was he? 

Mr. Hickxerson. The acting head of the office then was Mr. Wain- 
house. He is now the head of the office. We worked through the 
night drafting that first resolution making the arrangements for a 
meeting of the Security Council. 

Senator Ferevson. How many men had joined that? 

Mr. Hickerson. That night out of this office we had five of these 
men, working through the. night. We drafted this resolution, of 
which we had, of course, in mind a general outline. The first thing 
you do is tell them to stop the fighting and go back where they came 
from, and you call on the UN Commission to observe the withdrawals. 

We knew they wouldn’t do it, but you go through that procedure. 

Senator Fercuson. But that is not a difficult job. That is like 
man in a law office drawing up a common court declaration. 

Mr. Hickerson. We drew up an outline of the speech of the United 
States representative in the Security Council. Senator Austin was 
away and Mr. Gross was acting representative. 

We drafted all of that and put Wainhouse on the plane the next 
morning to go to New York to sit at Mr. Gross’ side to help him in the 
work in the Security Council, Sunday afternoon. 

In the meantime, we had gotten practically the entire staff of the 
office on duty Sunday morning considering what further steps we were 
going to ti ake. 

Senator Freravson. How could you use 30 people on a thing like 
that? You got down there Sunday merning for what? How could 
you use 30 people ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, I assure you you have no idea of the com- 
plexities of a thing of this sort. We had to send telegrams all over 
the world, to all of the member states of the United Nations, telling 
them what was happening and expressing the hope they would sup- 
port this action. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you mean to say that these countries that 
we are associated with did not have the information ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. They did not know what our position was, sir, and 
we wanted them to support this action. 

Senator Frerauson. But the telegrams were all the same. 

Chairman McKetuiar. One telegram would be the same as another, 
] imagine. 

Mr. Hickerson. We did not know whether Malik would turn up and 
veto this resolution. 

Senator Ferguson. What were you going to do if he did turn up? 
You knew he would veto it. 

Mr. Hickxerson. He did not turn up, though. 


o1—pt. 1——69 


SO513 
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Senator Frreuson. I say, if he had. 

Mr. Hickxerson. We were going to ask the Secretary-General to 
‘all a special session of the General Assembly. We had one smal! 
group of people working on the plans for that and drafting a sort of 
statement that we would make if he did that. 

Then, sir, after that resolution passed, we knew it would not be com 
plied with. We had to prepare for the second phase, which is the 
resolution of June 27, 1950. That resolution was of such importance 
that it was, of course, approved personally by the President. 

The President approved the other resolution by long-distance tele- 
phone. 

Then we had an organizing task of trying to get other countries to 
support this action and send military forces out there. 

We had to draft the resolution of July 7 setting up the unified com- 
mand and work out the complicated system of placing all of the forces 
out there under the unified command of the United States. 

We had to communicate with other countries to get them to support 
this, let them know what was happening. 

Fifty-three of the members of the United Nations did telegraph in 
supporting this action, sir. All of that takes time, it takes energy, it 
takes planning, it takes intelligence. 

Senator McCarran. Does that come under “political” or “secu- 
rity”? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That comes under both. The political is largely 
peaceful settlement, working out our program for the General Assem- 
bly, writing out the Acheson plan, “Uniting for peace.” There is no 
sharp division. 

We have three sections in the office, called Peaceful Settlement, 
General Assembly Affairs, and Security Affairs. 

Senator McCarran. What is this resolution you mentioned ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is the “Uniting for peace” resolution, which 
was approved on November 3, 1950, by the General Assembly. 

Chairman McKetiar. If you do all this work, I am wondering what 
is the use of having my friend Mr. Austin up there with a separate 
organization and staff. You do all the work. 

Mr. Hicxerson. But we do not do all the work, sir. We prepare 
his instructions. We prepare the position papers outlining the atti- 
tude that the United States Government is going to take. Then Sen- 
ator Austin takes that and he introduces that in the United Nations. 

He lines up support of the members of the United Naions for that 
progr um, and gives us his recommendations regarding it. His is the 
field office; we are the home office. 

I think it would be much simpler to understand if New York were 
farther away than New York. But it would be more complicated, 
because we exchange personnel. We send up people who help back 
stop these important cases. There is a constant flow of people mak- 
ing the best use of both his staff and my staff to make sure that we 
carry out the United States policies in the most economical and efli- 
cient way. 

Senator, have I now given you enough on what this office does? If 
I have not, please ask me more. 
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QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION OF POSITIONS 


Senator McCarran. I am telling you that up to date you have not 
justified it to me, but maybe I am too much against it. “You have given 
us illustrations. 

What justifies the salaries of 30 people, or 32, if you get the 2 addi- 
tional, in this particular field? And what justifies 244 people in your 
department ¢ 

I want to be frank with you. I am trying to help you. I am not 
trying to hurt you. I want you to justify vour position. 

Chairman McKeunar. Along the same lines, [ want something that 
would help us to account for it on the floor. We will have opposition 
on the floor and you have to give us the facts. You have just given 
us hopes, as you expressed it. 

Mr. Hickerson. As to the processes of the peaceful settlement, we 
have settled disputes. We have settled the Indonesian dispute and the 
work was spearheaded in this office. 

Senator McCarran. You certainly deserve credit for the task, but 
certainly if you did that there is no occasion for keeping a contingency 
in the United Nations. 

If the work is done down here, that is fine; that is where it ought 
to be done. 

Mr. Hickerson. But it was teamwork. We worked out the position 
here. We had to clear these things with the Defense Establishment. 
Senator Austin takes these instructions and introduces the proposals 
in the United Nations. His staff up there lines up support for these 
things. They give us recommendations, 

Senator McCarran. You are telling us again what Senator Austin 
does, 

Senator SavronsraLn. Mr. Chairman, if I might—Mr. Hickerson, 
you prepare the plans of what you wish to do and then Mr. Austin 
and his staff carry out the policy; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is substantially correct, Senator Saltonstall. 

Chairman McKetiar. What other settlements have been made 4 

Mr. Hickxrerson. The one to Palestine. 


WORK IN PALESTINE SETTLEMENT 


Chairman McKeuuar. I thought Palestine was at war with the 
Moslems, and still is. I read a long article about it the night before 
last. And they are appearing to be just as bad people as the others. 
What have you done over there ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. What we did specifically, sir, is this: In the first 
place, the whole Palestine settlement in 1948, the United States posi- 
tion was worked out in this office, in this bureau. 

In this recent foray on both sides, to keep them from shooting in a 
disputed area the Security Council passed a cease-fire resolution and 
got them to stop. 

We handled the work of preparing the United States position on 
that, which we sent up to Senator Austin. 

Then we prepared a long, comprehensive resolution, which we, 
Great Britain, France, and Turkey cosponsored, setting forth our 
idea of how this mixed armistice commission should settle this dis- 
pute, that what had given rise to the difficulty should be halted tem- 
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porarily, not permanently, while the mixed armistice commission 
worked out a settlement fair to both sides. That we did, sir. That 
is going forward right now. 


IRANIAN DISPUTE 


Senator McCarran. Are you going into the Iran dispute right 
now? That is a hot spot? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The Iran question is on the agenda of the Security 
Council. 

Senator McCarran. What about your office now ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. We are doing nothing now on Iran. 

Chairman McKeniar. What other one? Indonesia and 

Mr. Hickerson. Korea. Everything in regard to Korea and the 
United Nations is handled in this office. 

Senator McKetxar. The situation in Korea is looking a little better 
now, and we hope they do better. What have you done about Korea ? 
What particular work have you done about Korea? 

Mr. Hickerson. We have drafted every resolution adopted by the 
United Nations in this office. 

Senator Sarronstaty. How about India and Pakistan ? 

Mr. Hickerson. India and Pakistan, Kashmir, we drafted those 
resolutions, sir. 

Senator Austin takes these resolutions which the herd rider or the 
engineer works out, and then he goes to work. 

Chairman McKetiar. That makes three. What is your next one/ 

Mr. Hickerson. Did you get Kashmir, sir? That is four. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Iceland? 

Mr. Hickerson. There has been nothing on Iceland in the United 
Nations, sir. 

Chairman McKetrar. Is there any other? That is four. 

Senator SauronsrauL. Morocco? 

Mr. Hickerson. Morocco has not come to the United Nations, sir. 

Every resolution dealing with settlement of disputes in the Genera! 
Assembly, essentials of peace resolutions, peace through deeds resolu- 
tions, invasion or violation of human rights treaty provisions in the 

satellite treaties, all of these questions, every one of those has been 
handled. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. Trieste ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Trieste, we have handled that in this office. There 
has been nothing in the last 18 months on Trieste. 

The big thing is the resolution I mentioned, the “Uniting for peace” 
resolution, or which we are trying to get other countries to main- 
tain forces that can be made available not only in Korea but in the 
event of future aggressions. 

We have done all the planning and spade work in connection with 
that. 

And I say to you, Senator, that if in this office we are able to work 
out a plan under which we can get friendly nations to maintain forces 
which can be made available to operate against an aggressor, we 
will have enormously increased the security of the United States. 

Senator SauronstaLit. What about Tibet ? 

Mr. Hickerson. If it comes up. 
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Chairman McKetxar. You have spent for 1950, $1,304,015 and 
in 1951, $1,825,665. You are now asking for $1,347,965. 

So far as concerns the t ingible results of that expenditure, it is a 
futile operation that you suggest here. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir. You left out the “Uniting for peace” 
resolution, and the earmarking of the forces. 


REFERENCE TO SPEECH BY SENATOR M’ KELLAR 


Chairman McKet.ar. You might take a look at a speech I made 
on this very thing that you speak of. It would take you about 10 
minutes to read it if you would look it up. I do not remember 
exactly when it was I made the speech, but I believe it was sometime 
in December. 

Mr. Hickerson. It was a very good speech. 

Chairman McKeviar. It took me less than an hour to prepare that, 
and I did not have any money at all, no appropriation at all. Each 
Senator perhaps ought to have 50 or 100 people and have homes for 
them and give them various other gratuities and everything, since it 
is the Government that is spending it. 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator, I know your long record in support of 
the collective system of security. Ihave read some of the speeches you 
have made about the League of Nations, sir. I know how hard you 
supported Woodrow Wilson. 

Chairman McKetuar. | told the Senator to come down here, that 
I had voted for the League of Nations and thought I made a mistake. 


GOAL IS TO DEVELOP COLLECTIVE SYSTEM OF SECURITY 


Mr. Hickerson. You know, sir, for hundreds of years people have 
been trying to develop a ccllatkiee svstem of security to unite against 
an aggressor, We have not got an effective collective system yet, but 
we have made a little start, sir. 

I can say that I believe with all my heart that if in my organization 
here we can make some contribution toward that and further this 
cause of collective system of security, whereby the peace-loving people 
can unite against an aggressor, I think, sir, that this money will have 
been the best-spent money that the taxpayers have ever dug down in 
their pockets for and paid, 

Chairman McKetwar. I hope you are right and I am wrong. 


DISCUSSION ON ORGANIZATION OF UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE 


Senator Frreuson. Is your department organizing : police force 
that can be used by the United Nations? Is that your job? 

Mr. Austin has announced that he was negotiating with countries 
as to how we were going to set upa police force, without the consent 
of Congress or anyone, that the United Nations could use anywhere 
in the world on missions of the United Nations. Are you helping to 
set that up? 

Mr. Hickxerson. May I say, sir, that Senator Austin did not say 
that. 

Senator Frerauson. What did he say? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Senator Austin said that he had been discussing 
with other countries the letter which we expect to send shortly to th 
United Nations. 

Chairman McKetiar. How could he be discussing a letter that 
you have not written yet? 

Mr. Hickerson. Oh, we have written it, and we cleared it with th 
Defense Department. They approved it. We cleared it with tly 
President. 

Senator Frerevson. You did not clear it with the Congress. 

Mr. Hickerson. I discussed it, sir, with the consultative commit 
tees of the House and the Senate. 

Chairman McKertiar. Which committees were they? With what 
men on the committees did you discuss it? And when did you dis 
cuss it? 

Mr. Hickerson. I discussed the letter, sir—I read it to the small 
subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee which deals 
with the United Nations. 

Present at that meeting were Chairman Connally, Senator Wiley. 
Senator Gillette, and Senator Lodge came in for a part of the meeting. 
Senator Frrcuson. Was it approved by the Senate committee / 

Mr. Hicxerson. I did not ask them to approve it, sir. They did 
not express objection. It did not seem fair to bind them. to this 
thing, but they expressed no objection to it. 

Then I went on the House side, and the corresponding subcommittee 
there, of the House, the Foreign Affairs Committee, had discussed it. 
The chairman of the subcommittee is Representative Battle. Repre- 
sentative Battle, Mr. Judd, John Vorys was in for a while, and Repre- 
sentative Smith of Wisconsin. 

Chairman McKetrar. I want to commend you very heartily for 
discussing it with subcommittees of the two committees. 

Senator Frrevson. But you just read it. What is it going to do 
with this country’s Army? 

Mr. Hickerson. It is not going to do anything with this country. 
Senator Ferauson. Is it not the proposal to assign so many men, s 
many guns, and so forth, to the United Nations—to the General 

Assembly, by the way ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. This letter simply says that after this is over the 
question will be reviewed and that we will make a definitive reply. 

Senator Ferguson. Can we have a copy of that letter? I read a 
very interesting editorial in the Post on that. 

Mr. Hicxerson. The Post editorial went off the deep end. They 
did not know what they were talking about. 

Senator Fercuson. Well, they are usually used as a trial balloo 
How come they did not get this one? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That one I cannot tell you because they are com 
ple te ‘ly wrong. 

Did you re ‘ad Mr. Krock’s article on the same thing? I recommen 
that to you. Krock saw this article and took the trouble to tele p shone 
and said, “This is completely screwy. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you tell why this committee cannot get the 
letter and Krock can get it? 

Mr. Hickerson. He has not seen it. 

Senator Fercuson. Then how can he write a good article on it? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. He knew the problem. He knew what he was 
talking about. 

I will be glad to give this committee a copy of the proposed letter, 
sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I think we will be glad to have it. 

[ wonder why one fellow went off the deep end and the other got 
the right pipeline. 

Senator Sauronsta.tu. Does it not come down to this, Mr. Hicker- 
son, that you have to be a bit of a fanatic, you have to be a big advo- 
cate, you have to think up ideas, you have to be imaginative, and you 
have to spread these things out to Austin’s force, and around through 
the world to the best of your ability? 

Senator McCarran. He has to be a militarist, too. 

Senator Sauronstaui. Well, a militarist advocate. 

Is not that about the size of your job? If we gave you 5 men instead 
of 244, you would still be a fanatic, you woul | still be an advocate, and 
you would try to get the work done by somebody else, but you would 
create the idea. 

Mr. Hickerson. We could not do it, sir. We need all the talent 
we can get for this task. 

Senator Sauronsrauy. Is it fair to call you an advocate and a 
fanatic? You would not be any good if you were not. 

Senator McCarran. He has one avocation; he has to ride herd. 

Senator Satronstaty. Is not that a fair statement, that if you 
were not in love with your job, you would not be any good at it? 

Mr. Hickerson. Well, Senator, I think that I should not comment 
on your nice description. 

Senator SaAvronstaLL. Cannot you characterize yourself ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. If I did not believe in the cause of developing a 
collective system of security, I would be in the wrong job. I do 
believe in it. I have believed in it all my life. I believe it can be 
done, and I think we have made a modest start. 

It may not work, but I do think we have made a start in the right 
direction. 

Senator Sarronstaun. If we cut you down, you would simply draw 
less blueprints—to go back to the engineers and forget the herds 
is not that right ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. If you cut us down, sir, let me go back and sa‘ 
that whatever the Umted Nations does, depends on our leadership 
It is all very well to say that other countries should be in there. 

Chairman McKetiar. What do you mean, that whatever the United 
Nations does depends on you? 

Mr. Hickxerson. On the leadership of the United States. 

Chairman McKetiar. You started by saying you prepared these 
letters and sent them to the United Nations. Do you say that what- 
ever is done is done through you? 

Mr. Hickerson. The United States has to supply the leadership 
if the United Nations works. 

Chairman McKerriar. And you want to furnish the leadership ? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Here is the difficulty: You lead them and then 
they follow for a day. That is what happened in Korea. You did 
not find what they would do in case we had to fight. The record 
now shows that there was no intention to use an armed force in 
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Korea outside of air. It was 3 days before you discovered that you 
had to use an armed force. 

You tell me one thing that any other nation agreed to when you 
first approached them on this proposition. 

Chairman McKetiar. Gentlemen, I think what we say about 
Korea perhaps would better be taken off the record. 

Senator McCarran. Everything that has been said here has not 
amounted to anything. 

Senator Frreuson. I do not think that ought to be off the record. 
That is a fact. 

Mr. Hickerson. Senator Ferguson, it is true that the first decision 
was to give air and naval cover to assist. 

Senator Frreuson. Sure, and the other countries were not asked to 
do anything except vote. 

Mr. Hickerson. The British Government immediately after the 
passage of that resolution said they were going to put naval vessels 
under the command of General MacArthur. 

Senator Frreuson. I am asking now what they were asked to do 
while they were being asked to vote, what they were asked to con- 
tribute. 

Mr. Hickrerson. They were not asked to contribute anything be- 
cause we did not know what we needed. 

Senator Ferauson. Why did we not know what we needed ? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We did not know ourselves that we would need to 
send Armed Forces in there. 

Senator Frrevson. That is exactly why we are in the trouble we 
are in Korea. This Government went off half cocked. They went 
off on a so-called blueprint here of not having any idea what we would 
need in Korea and nobody was asked to fur nish any troops. 

I have talked to ambassadors, and I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Hickrrson. They were asked just as soon as it became apparent, 
thought, that they would be needed. 

Senator McCarran. More than that, we had ample warning. If 
you were formlulating policy as to what you would do under certain 
contingencies, the warning was in your h: inds as to what was coming. 
That has been before this committee. ‘The warning was in your hands. 
You had ample warning. 


COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN KOREA 


Mr. Hicxerson. Fifteen countries other than the United States 
have actual fighting forces on the line in Korea right now. 

Senator Frerevson. There were certain countries in the United 
Nations, in fact, the Security Council were the first ones approached 
by your office. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. And they consist of what? Eleven? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Senator Feravson. None of those people were asked to do anything 
other than to vote? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. 

Senator Frrevson. And that is why we are in the mess we are in. 

Mr. Hickerson. But immediately, sir, on the passage of that resolu- 
tion, the British Government placed their naval vessels under the 
command of General MacArthur. 
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Senator Frreusoy. After the vote was taken, then you started to 
try to get aid, and the British put up how many ships ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I will supply that. It is classified information and 
should not now be a part of the record. 

Senator Frreuson. I wish you would. 

Then nobody was asked for anything because our Government 
thought it could do it by air, and then they woke up about 3 days 
afterward to the fact that it could not be done by air. 

Then we started to send our troops in and then we started to try and 
get other nations to do something. 

My idea is that if you are going to lead by blueprint you are always 
going to be in this same trouble. They will follow for a day and then 
they will drop out. 

Mr. Hicxrerson. We had, I confess to you frankly, sir, to improvise 
in the Korean difficulty, and it is precisely to avoid situations like 
that that we had drafted resolutions so that preparations could be 
made for the future. 

Senator Frrcuson. Let us be frank now. If our country and those 
other countries would have realized, and should have realized, that 
we were going to have to send ground troops in there by the thousands, 
that that was the only way we could stop it—as General MacArthur 
has indicated, they were coming down through from Manchuria, 
coming through the regular so-called army north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel and coming down in columns—now, if we would have known 
that, do you mean to say that we would have gone in as we did go in, 
to just drop a few bombs thinking we could drive them back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel ? 

We even had an order that we could not drop a bomb north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That was very quickly changed, though. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, but at first we had an order that we could 
not drop a bomb north of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Now, what kind of planning is that? And these 240 men are re- 
sponsible for such planning. 

Chairman McKetxiar. Gentlemen, I want to interrupt to say that 
I do not believe we should put this into our record. I think it is very 
bad policy to bring the Korean War into this appropriation bill. 

Senator McCarran. Senator, the only thing is that it has arisen by 
the fact that we are trying to find out what is being done by this 
Department, and under that is it justified. 

Senator Frrcuson. This is all in the record over in the other hear- 
ings. 

Senator Savronstatn, Mr. Chairman, would it satisfy Senator Me- 
Kellar, for whom we want to have the greatest respect, if he and you 
went over this record and if there is any doubt about what to put in, 
to discuss it before putting it in? 

Chairman McKetiar. That would be entirely all right. 

Senator McCarran. Surely. 

Chairman McKetxiar. I know how you all feel, and we are in a war. 

Senator McCarran. What I am interested in is what is done by this 
Department, and under that it is justified. I would not attempt to 
stop it. 
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Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, we, frankly, had to improvise 
when the Korean thing came. We did not have the detailed plans; 
perhaps we should have. We could not have detailed plans for every 
spot in the world where there was likely to be trouble. We had gone 
as far as we could, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I come back to the same proposition, this Ap- 
propr iations Committee last year brought before it the head of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. He testified as to what he had reported 
and gave us the report, which is today in the safe in the office of the 
clerk of this committee. 

That report was filed with the White House, with the State Depart- 
ment, and was filed with the Department of Defense, according to his 
testimony. 

So you were advised ahead of time. It is hard to say you did not 
know what was coming. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. 

Did he tell you that he had submitted reports about capabilities for 
attacks in other parts of the world ¢ 

Senator McCarran. No. We quizzed him on that, and that is what 
we got. 

Mr. Hicxerson. I tell you frankly, Mr. Chairman, if we were to 
work out detailed plans for any place where there is likely to be an 
attack I would need a bigger staff than these people. 

With all humility I tell you that. 

Chairman McKetiar. But you were the one who had the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; the Department of Defense, everyone has 
the responsibility ; Mr. Rusk, Secret: iry of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Senator Frercuson. But I would like to go back to this paragraph 
in here: 

To insure that the foreign policy of the United States is consistent with the 
obligations of the United States, under the Charter of the United Nations. 

That means that we cannot go into a war without going through 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Under article 51 of the Charter, we have the in- 
herent right of individual and collective self-defense. 

Senator Frerevson. But there was not any self-defense as far as 
America was concerned, in Korea. 

Mr. Hicxerson. It could have been so interpreted, I think. 

Senator Frereuson. Oh, no; all we had was an Embassy, and they 
were not attacking the Embassy. 

I heard it yesterday compared to the Boxer Rebellion. There was 
not anything in this like the Boxer Rebellion. 

Chairman McKetrar. Senator, we were in charge of South Korea 
at the time. 

Senator Frrcuson. No, we were not. We had no military forces 
there except 4 or 5 hundred training forces. The State Department 
was in charge of it with an Embassy. 

Senator Ettenper. The ECA had some people there. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

In the Boxer Rebellion that they attacked the American Embassy. 
Here they had not attacked the American Embassy when we went in. 
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Chairman McKetxar. As the chairman of this subcommittee has 
stated, Mr. Hickerson, we want to help you, but we have to have the 
facts, because unless we have the facts we cannot defend the appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Hickerson. You are entitled to every bit of information, Sen- 
ator McKellar, that you may want, and it is my job to give it to you. 


OFFIcE oF INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. We are going to have to move along to another 
item, which is the Office of Interna ational Administration and Con- 
ferences. 

You had 92 pene in there in 1950, and you want 97 for 1952. 

In 1950 you had $487,200, in 1951 you “had $501,075 by and you are 
asking now for $512,900, which is an increase of $11.8 

Can you tell us now what that adjunct does? 

Mr. Hicxerson. That office, sir, is divided into two parts. The first 
part is the Division of International Administration. The functions 
of that Division are to coordinate the formulation of departmental 
policy and proposals as regards financial support for international 
organizations. 

It seeks to insure that these organizations are soundly organized 
and economically managed. 

It formulates United States policy and proposals on administration. 

Senator McCarran. May I catch your thought there again. It 
formulates policy for these what ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. In regard to the financing and organization of these 
intern: itional organizations such as the U nited Nations, the special- 
ized agencies, and the other international organizations. 

Senator McCarran. How many international organizations are 
there ? 

Mr. Htcxerson. Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatz. There are 8 United Nations specialized agencies; 9 inter- 
American organizations, and 15 smaller organizations. Those are 
the ones in which we participate officially. 

Senator McCarran. I think it is worth while to the committee that 
you give us a breakdown of those organizations, what each of those 
organizations does, if you please, and how much we contribute to each 
one of them. 

Mr. Haun. That is in the House record, sir. I can put it in. 

Senator McCarran. I am advised by my clerk here that we will 
set into that when we cover international organizations. 
~ Mr. Haru. Yes, sir. We will have a det ailed statement on each one. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could get this 
information: Awhile ago I asked Mr. Hickerson to tell us the per- 
centage that we contribute to the United Nation. 

You said 38.91 percent, Mr. Hickerson ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. How much do we spend for United Nations 
aside from that? 

In other words, you have an amount here for Mr. Austin. How 
much other than that do we spend toward United Nations organi- 
zation 4 


325. 
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Mr. Hicxerson. I will be glad to put that in the record. 

Senator Ettenper. The 38.91 percent is United Nations as it is, our 
contribution. We do not have anything to do with that expenditure. 
That is spent by the United Nations organization. 

What I would like to find out is how much we are spending aside 
from that amount. Here is one of the items. How many more of 
them are there / 

Mr. Hickerson. I will have to break that down, sir. Not all of 
this is spent for the United Nations, but I can break that down and 
put it in the record. 

Senator Ettenper. The Austin part is wholly United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Senator Evtenper. Is there any other bureau? 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Senator Exienper. Is that all? Just Austin and you? 

Mr. Hau. There is one other small office. We have a man who 
spends part of his time in Geneva working on United Nations affairs. 

Senator Exvtenper. What about these other offices that are men- 
tioned as part of the United Nations? 

Mr. Hari. Most of them are specialized agencies associated with 
them. 

Senator Ettenper. Why should we appropriate money separately 
for them if they are part of the United Nations? 

Mr. Haut. There is a single appropriation which covers our con 
tribution for the United Nations and the specialized agencies affiliated 
with the United Nations, and the inter-American organizations. 

Senator Exienper. Is that the 38.91 percent ? 

Mr. Haru. No,sir. There is a different contribution rate for each 
of these specialized agencies. Each one has established its own scale 
of contribution. 

Senator Exttenper. I thought that when money was appropriated 
by us for the United Nations, that that money was spent by the United 
Nations with other nations contributing. In other words, that it 
was spent by some kind of a board or similar set-up. 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. The Secretary General is the expenditures 
officer of the United Nations, subject to the International Board of 
Auditors and to supervision by the General Assembly. 


AMOUNT EXPENDED BY UNITED STATES ON UN OPERATION, OVER AND ABOVE 
CONTRIBUTION 


Senator ELttenper. Anyhow, can you get that information for us/ 
Mr. Hicxerson. I will be very gli id to, sir. 
(The information requested, subseque ntly furnished, is as follows:) 


Estimated cost of United Nations (ercluding specialized agencies), fiscal years 
1951 and 1952 

—_ 1951 1952 

Bureau of United Nations Affairs.....-.___. a S667, 029 $689, 329 

United States mission to United Nations ae ed ae, ‘hp ee, OOo 1, 140, 500 

Contribution to United Nations_____~ sedated - 13,576,243 16, 394, 244 

International contingencies : ihe bs Be, 628, 375 991, O00 


Total 15 ), 992 2,729 19, 215, 073 
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Other costs assumed by other parts of the Department and by other departments 
and agencies are not readily obtainable. Such costs derive chiefly from personal 
services supplied the collaborative effort between the Department and other parts 
of the Government, including congressional representation at conferences, in 
developing and supporting United States policy in respect to questions arising 1n 
any internaitonal organization, conference, or meeting. 

Senator McCarran. We spend in your Department and in Senator 
Austin’s department $2,488,465 total, but that does not embrace our 
contribution to the United Nations. 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct, nor is all of that for the United 
Nations, sir, because we deal with all of the international organizations. 

In dealing with the particular item you are now considering, that is 
handled by the Conference Division, which handles 200 conferences all 
over the world throughout the year. , 

Senator McCarran. Do those international organizations function 
under the United Nations without being a part of the United Nations‘ 

Is there not a relationship between their function and the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Some of them, eight of them are specialized agen- 
cies and the others have no direct connection. 

Senator McCarran. We will get into those. 

Mr. Hickerson. It is in this division, sir, that we are asking for 
an increase of two persons. That includes an officer and stenographer. 
It is this Division that carried the brunt of the fight to try to cut down 
our share of the contribution which is made to these international 
organizations. 

Senator McCarran. What luck has it had in that respect ? 

Mr. Hickrrson. We had good luck this year, sir. 

You may recall that you and Senator Saltonstall and your col- 
leagues told us to try to cut down our share. We got modest cuts 
in three. 

Senator McCarran. How modest were they ? 

Mr. HickERSON é In spite of our efforts, we got increases in two, 
but the net saving runs to about this 520 thousand a year, and we 
are still trying hard. 

Senator Frreuson. If we are so powerful and do the whole plan- 
ning, Why are we not successful along that line? There is a real 
program for America. 

Take executive expenses. 


EXECUTIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Hickerson. We are continuing our efforts to cut down our 
share. The big difficulty is the United Nations itself. It will be 
practically impossible to get more than small increases. We got a 
reduction of about 1 percent last year, a little less than that. If 
we could take in some new members who are being vetoed by the 
Russians, we could get our share down immediately to 3314 percent, 
but with the road block on new members, it is very, very difficult to 
get our share down. F 

Now, all of these applications have been vetoed by the Soviet Union, 
all of the ones we want in, and it is just impossible to get them in 
now. What we are trying to do is to make the Soviet Union pay 
more and to have our contribution reduced. We could get it down 
immediately if we could get the new members in. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SOVIET UNION CONTRIBUTION TO UN 


Senator Fereuson. What does the Soviet Union pay ? 
Mr. Hatt. Almost 7 percent. Exactly 6.98 percent. 


ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Senator McCarran. Let us get back to the item of $512,900 for 
the administration of international conferences. It seems to me that 
that is a lot of money for these international conferences. What is 
that for? 

Mr. Hicxerson. It is divided into two parts. There is the Admin- 
istration Division which works on these budgets. 

Senator McCarran. What budgets? 

Mr. Hickxerson. The budgets for these international organizations. 
That Division tries to cut down on our share and to see that the 
conferences are properly organized, all of these conferences. 

The other part, the larger part of the Division of International 
Conferences—— 

Senator McCarran. How much goes to International Conferences 
there? 

Mr. Hickerson. Seventy-one persons out of the 97 persons. 

Senator McCarran. That is, 71 persons attend the international 
conferences ? : 

Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. They work out all of the details for our 
attendance. If the Secretary goes to a Council of Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting, we work out the details for him. We arrange for and rent 
the hotel space, we prepare the offices, we work up the staffs and or- 
ganize the conference for him. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I believe you will come to an item further 
along here of about nearly $3,000,000 for these international confer- 
ences. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is to pay for the actual expenses of the con- 
ferences themselves. This item is for the staff here in Washington 
who handle all of the administrative arrangements. 

Senator Fereuson. That is the planners. 

Mr. Hau. I think we ought to add that they also serve as chief 
administrative officers of the delegations at the conferences, and they 
provide the financial and administrative housekeeping services at 
those conferences. 

The International Contingencies Fund is primarily for the travel 
expenses of our delegations going to conferences, with some small 
amounts for temporary delegations, where there are a certain amount 
of personal services. 

Senator McCarran. Did you say that some seventy-odd percent 
goes for these international conferences ? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I said that 71 persons of the 97 persons of that 
office work on these conferences. 

Senator McCarran. And this does not embrace their travel ex- 
penses ¢ 

Mr. Hicxerson. No, sir; it does not. It includes their salaries. 

Senator McCarran. And what else? 

Mr. Hicxerson. The office equipment, supplies, and that sort of 
thing. 
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Mr. Haut. Their responsibility, also, I might say, is to review the 
participation in the various conferences. 

At page 511 of the House record, there is a list of the conferences. 
There are 192 scheduled for next year. They take the agenda for 
each of those conferences and determine whether representation is 
necessary. They determine which Federal agency should represent 
the United States at the conference. They determine the number of 
people that should be included in the delegation. They make the 
arrangements with the other Departments. A substantial portion of 
these conferences are attended by representatives of Departments 
other than the Department of State. They also handle the adminis- 
trative arrangements, including the fiscal accounting, the transporta- 
tion requests, and the other housekeeping details. 

I want to make the point that they do have the substantive deter- 
mination on participation and on the size of delegations to these 
conferences. 

Senator McCarran. What do you think this country would lose if 
we did not attend those conferences? 

Mr. Hau. It would depend on the particular conference, Mr. 
Chairman. In some cases we would lose valuable information. 

In other cases, we might find that resolutions passed might damage 
our political situation. In other cases we might find that our views 
were not presented adequately and clearly. 

We do not attend a large number of the conferences. To a number 
of the conferences we send unofficial delegations which are accred- 
ited by the Department of State. Their expenses are borne by private 
organizations or by private individuals. 

Senator McCarran. Well, if these conferences keep on growing 
numerically, this item is going to continue to grow. 

Mr. Hickerson. There has been no increase in this item this year. 

Senator McCarran. I understand that. But the number of con- 
ferences has been growing, has it not ? 

Mr. Hatx. No, sir. There has been a slight decrease. We have been 
very conscious of the views of this committee and of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House. 

Senator McCarran. How many conferences did you attend 10 
years ago? 

Mr. Haui. Well, personally I could not make a comparison with 
10 years ago, but in the last 8 years we have been making a gradual, 
small reduction in the number of conferences. Our pressure has been 
in that direction because we have been increasingly aware of the 
burden of these conferences on all governments. 

Senator Frrcuson. Why should not these conferences be held 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Hickerson. There are a very large number of them that do not 
have anything to do with the United Nations. A large number of 
them are scientific conferences. The impact of the conference in 
international life has come to mean what a convention is in our 
domestic life. 

Senator Frrevson. We all know what that is. 

Mr. Hicxerson. Some of them are good and some of them are bad. 
We try to weed out the bad ones and recommend against any govern- 
mental participation in those that are not any good. 
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Senator McCarran. All right. Are there any further questions on 
this item? I think we are at the end of this item. I believe we will 
pause here. 

Senator Freravson. I have some questions I would like to have you 
come prepared to answer tomorrow. One of them has to do with this 
case of Eric Cameron Wall, who was connected with the Embassy 
at India. 

Mr, Wicper. Mr. Humelsine has the complete story on that. 

Senator Frreuson. The next thing I would like to ask a question 
about is a case of Mary Jane Keeney. 

Mr. Witeer. Mr. Humelsine has that story too, I believe. 

Senator McCarran. This witness does not have anything to do with 
that, I take it. 

Senator Ferguson. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And it is unnecessary for him to return to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Hicxrrson. I will put in the record an additional statement 
about the accomplishments in the economic and social field which 
Senator Ferguson asked for, and I will also put in the record here a 
copy of the proposed letter to the United Nations on our forces. 

Senator Frravson. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


PROPOSED UNITED STATES RESPONSE TO PARAGRAPHS 8 AND 9 OF UNITING FOR 
PEACE RESOLUTION 


1. At the present time, elements of the National Armed Forces of the United 
States are serving under the unified command in Korea pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the Security Council and the General Assembly. <A general 
description of these elements as now constituted follows: 

Ground Forces: Three Army Corps and one Marine division with supporting 
elements. 

Naval Forees: A fast carrier task group with a blockade and escort force, an 
amphibious force, reconnaissance and antisubmarine warfare units, and support- 
ing ships. 

Air Forces: One tactical Air Foree; one bombardment command; and one 
combat cargo command, all with supporting elements. 

The United States Government regards the maintenance of these forces as 
fulfillment at this time of the purposes of the recommendations of the General 
Assembly in the Uniting for Peace Resolution. After termination of hostilities 
in Korea and after the United States Armed Forces now opposing aggression in 
Korea have been withdrawn, the extent to which the United States will maintain 
armed forces which could be made available for United Nations service will be 
reviewed. 

2. The United States is maintaining elements of its National Armed Forces 
in Europe, shortly to include the equivalent of six army divisions, and naval and 
air force elements, in furtherance of the North Atlantic Treaty and as a part of 
the efforts of the parties to the Treaty for Collective Defense and for the preserva- 
tion of peace and security. The treaty by its terms comes within the framework 
of the Charter of the United Nations, and the United States forces maintained in 
furtherance of the treaty could, in appropriate circumstances, pursuant to the 
treaty and the Charter and in accordance with due constitutional process, par- 
ticipate in collective military measures to maintain or restore peace and security 
in the North Atlantic area in support of United Nations action. 

3. The United States will continue to keep this matter under constant review 
in the light of changing circumstances and in furtherance of the policy of the 
United Nations to build up an effective collective security system. 


POLICY OF DRAINAGE OF SWAMPS BETWEEN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Senator Frercuson. Now, do you have the United States stand on 
this question of the draining of the swamps between Syria and 
Palestine ? 
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Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is our policy ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. Our policy is that the work should be halted tem- 
porarily until the Mixed Armistice Commission settles the dispute 
between the Arabs and Israel in regard to the ownership and com- 
pensation for their properties, and settles them to the extent that 
that they won’t start shooting at one another again; that these works 
are good works, and that just as soon as the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission can work out the settlement they can then go forward. 

Senator Frrcuson. We are not draining the swamps, are we ! 

Mr. Hickerson. We are not doing it: Israel is doing it. 

Senator Frrouson. Israel is draining the swamps, but they are 
bringing pressure to bear on the State Department to change our 
attitude ¢ 

Mr. Hickerson. I am not conscious, sir, of any particular pressure 
that anybody is bringing on us. 

Senator SatronsrauL. | thought they were just disregardine what 
we wanted, and were just going ahead. 

Senator Frereuson. I have copies of letters to the President and 
to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hickerson. There has been some unhappiness about the thing, 
but I have not felt any particular pressure on that. 

Senator Frereuson. You have not / 

Mr. Hicxerson. No. We think these works are good works, and 
that a settlement should be reached, satisfactory to everybody, so 
that they can go ahead with them, but that they should be halted 
temporarily, and that if the Syrians, the other party to the dispute, 
will not agree to a settlement, then the Mixed Armistice Commission 
could refer the situation back to the Security Council, who could 
then consider whether they would go ahead. 

Senator Frerauson. Has our delegate been instructed in this mat- 
ter ¢ 

Mr. Hickrrson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Along the lines that you have stated here? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. That this will be held up temporarily until 
agreements are made and property rights are settled. Is that about 
the substance of it ¢ 

Mr. Hiexerson. That is right. If they can’t be settled, then Is- 
rael could come back to the Security Council and ask for further ac- 
tion. 

Senator Savronstaty. The difficulty is that while we have asked 
them to stop, they keep right on going. 

Mr. Hickerson. I understand that they have stopped, sir. 

Senator SarronsratL. They have stopped ? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir: or they have announced that they are 
stopping. r 

Senator McCarran. The committee will recess until 10:30 tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:00 p. m., Tuesday, June 5, 1951, the hearing was 
recessed until 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, June 6, 1951.) 
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